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STORIES OF 
SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


A Guide to Modern Orchestral Programme-Music 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Musie Critie of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ’”’ 


This book fills a genuine need of the music-lover, for 
it offers in compact, accessible, and easily intelligible 
form information which will help him to listen under- 
standingly to the music of an orchestral concert. It 
presents clearly and without technical analysis the 
poetic or pictorial or dramatic basis of every important 
example of programme-music in the symphonic reper- 
toire, putting the reader in possession of information 
which will enable him to listen comprehendingly, for 
example, to a symphony by Berlioz, an overture by 
Mendelssohn, a symphonic poem by Liszt, or a tone- 
poem by Strauss or Debussy. 


‘The best thing for every concert-goer to do is to get a copy of Mr. 
Gilman’s book and prepare himself beforehand.’’—N. Y. Evening Post. 


“From Berlioz and Liszt and Raff and Wagner, down to the latest 
works of Strauss, d’Indy, Debussy, Sibelius, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Elgar, 
Chadwick, and Converse, with many others that will occur to concert- 
goers, Mr. Gilman has left nothing that has any claim to the attention 
of music-lovers. . . . It is a useful and interesting book.” 

—The New Music Review. 


“A valuable contribution to the music-lover’s library.” 
—Chicago Post. 


Price, $1.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, - > NEW YORK 
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Beginning Next Week 
A Spirit in Prison 


This latest and strongest work of 


ROBERT HICHENS 


has been selected for serial publication in 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, beginning next week. 


IN THIS GREAT NOVEL 


the characters are, in several instances, those 
which moved in such vivid fashion through the 
pages of “The Call of the Blood,” their lives 
being carried to a climax of stirring interest. 
The serial will be illustrated by Cyrus Cuneo, 




























THE PRINCIPLES 
OF MONEY 
AND BANKING 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


In the demand for literature on financial 
subjects, this work deserves special con- 
sideration. A chapter of the second vol- 
ume is specially devoted to “ The Origins 
of Crises,” in which much is set forth that 
anticipates present conditions. Another 
chapter, on “ The Management of Crises,” 
anticipates the recent steps taken by the 
banks and the Treasury to afford relief to 
the money market. 

This book was among the first to point 
out the danger of making large loans on 
securities pushed upward by speculation 
to inflated values. 


Two Volumes Price, $4.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 











A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES A. DANA 


By 
GENERAL JAMES HARRISON WILSON 


‘‘The most readable biography that I have had in 
my hand for many a day. Dana was one of those 
unseen forces that are so potent in this world, and the 
author has made very clear how important his relation 
has been to the history of our time.” 

—Judge GrorceE Gray. 





“T read it from beginning to end, and with lively and 
increasing interest. Many of these pages impressed 
me as a veritable contribution to the history of the 
War of Secession.” ——CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


“Of extraordinary interest and wonderfully well 
done. I can imagine no one beginning it and laying 
it down.’”—Hon. Rosert T. LINCOLN. 


“The most brilliant and most talked-of journalist of 
his day.” —N. Y. Times. 


‘‘A more interesting work of its class has rarely ap- 
peared—a picture of a great man as he really was.” 
—Baltimore News. 


“It is many years since the biography of an American 


citizen has been awaited with more interest.” 
—WN. Y. Sun. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Uncat 
Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS | 
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COMMENT 


A Ten-Months-Old Cartoon 
Datinc his letter “ Amherst, Massachusetts, February 13, 
1908,” Davin Topp writes to us to say: 
Ten 
WEEKLY a premonitory cartoon. 


months ago to-day I remember you publishing in the 
Pretty near come true, hasn't it? 


This is the cartoon referred to: 





McKINLEY FILLED IT—WILL ROOSEVELT EMPTY IT? 


The Aldrich Bil 

The Axprici bill was prepared by men whose sole desire 
was to render a great public service to the country. The mere 
existence of such a measure on the statute books would make 
the remedy which it sought to apply unnecessary. It has been 
violently opposed by those who insist that there shall be noth- 
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ing but a perfect measure. Now a measure approaching pc»- 
fection might be made by expert bankers, but never by su 
a legislative body as Congress, nor, perhaps, by any mod 
legislative body. Delicate work requiring knowledge and cx- 
perience cannot be done by such bodies. At the best we ©) 
only hope for the gradual improvement of banking legislati:.,, 
but there must first be a beginning, and from the very firs: it 
has been evident that the Atprici bill was the only banking or 
currency bill that this Congress would adopt, and it is fatu::is 
not to put some law on the statute book which will recognize 
the weakness of the system as it is to-day. The La Fouie 
Bryan-Roosevect effort to force upon the bill a general sche: 
for the physical valuation of railroads furnishes abundant 
direct evidence of the ineapacity of the projectors to deal 
with any question apart from their fads, and indirectly it 
shows their ineptitude as serious legislators. The plan tiis 
to value railroads is absolutely impracticable, and could never, 
if it were accomplished, be the basis of either taxation or 
rates. Besides, the day ought to be gone by when legislation 
on one subject can be effected by a trick forced into a Jill 
on another subject. 


Presidents and Judges 

There are only two men in the country, possibly three, of 
great political prominence, so far as we know, who would 
appoint judges on the acknowledged Roostvett princip!|:. 
One of these is Roosrvett himself, and one is Bryan. It is 
the sworn duty of a judge to determine cases coming before 
him in accordance with the law, no matter what may be his 
partisan or economic or his general political views. If he 
believes that Roosrvett’s and Bryan’s theory is fatal to our 
democracy; that if the national government should seek to 
control all commerce and all instrumentalities of production 
that become the subject of commerce, our free government 
would soon be succeeded by a paternal system, arbitrary, fool- 
ish, usually unfair, and generally whimsical—it is nevertheless 
his duty to sustain the laws which would bring upon the 
country such disasters and such ruin as have attended pater- 
nalism the world over. On the other hand, if the political 
power exceeds the authority which has been bestowed upon 
it by the organizing—the creating—law of the government, 
it is the bounden duty of the judge to declare the act invalid, 
whether it be the act of the power which made him a judge 
or not. It is well known that this is not RoosEvett’s or 
Bryan’s view; it is well known that either of these would 
expect any judge appointed by him to uphold any political 
or economic policy of his, whatever might be the judge’s 
view of the law. Roosrvert has already made judges feel 
the weight of his displeasure when their view of the law has 
prevented the carrying out of his purposes. Sometimes when 
we are toid of certain conduct of the President’s, we wonder 
if he is familiar with the history of James I.’s attempt 
to compel from judges advance opinions on pending cases, 
Coxe’s refusal te permit the King to influence or to interfere 
with him as a judge making him one of the great champions 
of the law and of liberty for all time. It seems to be absolute- 
ly essential to the preservation of the independence of the 
Supreme Court, four of whose justices will probably retire 
during the coming Presidential term, that neither Roosrvrtt 
nor Bryan should possess the power to fill their vacancies. 
Not one of their rivals of either party, except La Fo.ierre, 
would treat the court, as they would, as an appanage of the 
political power. 


Reduction of Railroad Wages 

Some railroads having been brought to the point of con- 
sidering the necessity of reducing wages, the President has 
publicly intervéned in behalf of the wage earners. Perliaps 
this seems a bold statement of Mr. Roosevext’s attitude; 
nevertheless it is substantially true. _We do not care to adopt 
—at least not to expand—the natural response to the Presi- 
dent’s letter. It is possible that he did not intend to bid 
for the labor vote for Mr. Tarr, nor should he be charged with 
the intention—it would be too wicked—to instigate the men 
to strike if the railroads undertake to reduce their wages. 
The principal lesson of the episode is that it demonstrates 
that government paternalism would inevitably bring about 
intolerable conditions. Mr. Roosrvett, as is natura! to 
political guardians, gives the benefit of the doubt to one sid 
without any examination whatever, and he then demands an 
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examination. In this instance, for example, he has put the 
railroads in so false and undeserved a position before the 
public that they are practically forbidden to conduct their 
affairs on business principles so far as their wage earners 
are concerned. As a matter of fact, considering the present 
conditions of the railroad business, no one can be astonished 
to hear that railroads contemplate a reduction of wages. 
With their business so fallen off that 400,000 freight cars 
are idle; with a reduction of gross and net income, why should 
not a reduction of wages as well as of dividends be expected ? 
Ilowever, this is not the immediate question. 


No Square Deal for the Railroads 

The President has at least encouraged the assumption, if 
he has not made it, that the railroads are reducing wages to 
discredit recent legislation, or the administration of the law, 
or his talk. They would be economically foolish to do so, 
but that does not occur to Mr. Roosrveit, nor is the question 
worth while discussing with him. He has sufficiently dem- 
onstrated that government control will almost inevitably be 
one-sided control; that the moment a suggestion to cut wages 
is made, those who are responsible for the management of the 
roads must expect the interference of the politicians who 
from ignorance, unreasoning sympathy, lack of forethought, 
failure to appreciate the mutual dependence of all the elements 
of ownership and operation, or from a selfish desire for votes, 
will bring the government to the aid of the wage earner, 
whether the proposed cut is or is not warranted by business 
conditions. In a word, under such government paternalism 
as Mr. RoosEvELT is now exercising, the politicians will not 
follow Governor HucGuHes’s principle, laid down in his 22d 
of February speech, that the owners and managers of the roads 
cught to be treated justly. They cannot expect a “square 
deal,” although its denial to them must in the end tell most 
seriously against the interests of labor. If the government 
deals fairly with the roads, it will consider equitably the in- 
terests of the travelling and shipping public, of the bond and 
share holders, and of the officers and other employees of the 
corporations, to the end that justice may be rendered to all. 
Any preference for one class or element must eventually 
inure to the injury of all. 


Labor and the Law 

Mr. Hearst, in his letter to his papers correcting his editors 
for their remarks on some recent decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, unconsciously reveals the animus of such 
criticism of the courts as that in which Bryan indulges him- 
self. Hearst admits that boycotting is illegal, that black- 
listing is also illegal, and that both are in restraint of trade; 
in other words, that the courts are right in their interpretation 
of the law. This is sound. No mind that is not disabled 
by passion, or whose working is not disturbed by self-interest 
or by ambition, can fail to agree with Hearst and the judges. 
The animus is shown in the further declaration that those 
who, like the erities of the courts, resent fheir recent labor 
decisions are angry because of the unequal administration 
of the law; that the law which forbids the restraint of trade 
is administered against the “small” and not against the 
” This is not proper criticism, but the fact would be 
deplorable if it were the fact. It is not true, however, that 
the law has been administered against labor and not against 
capital, against the “little men” and not the “ big men.” 


1s 
big. 


Some Pregnant Instances 


~. The memory of men is very sadly afflicted by their eager- 


ness to forget, as is shown in this instanee. Not to include 
the illegal and harmful interference in behalf of the miners’ 
union by the President in the Pennsylvania coal strike, there 
are few recent instances of intervention in which the executive 
power has not used its influence in behalf of strikers and 
boycotters, often to the. doing of injustice to others. In the 
Pennsylvania strike the Governor of the State refused to per- 
form his duty and protect the lives and property of non- 
union men and employers, and the community as well, from 
the violence and crime of the strikers.. Almost for the first 
time in our recent history has the law now been invoked 
against organized labor. Heretofore the Attorney General 
of the United. States and the Attorneys General of some 
States have sueceeded in securing judgments against great 
corporations, They have been so busy at this that they have 
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had no time to attend to the complaint against unions. Even 
now the eases which have been decided against the extravagant 
and lawless policy of the unions were brought by private 
persons, and while in New Orleans the opportunity for Fed- 
eral prosecution and injunction for boycotting has been of- 
fered, the Attorney General has not seen his way to avail 
himself of it. Indeed, he professedly ignores it. The basis 
of Bryan’s asseverations on this subject, as of most subjects, 
is an active imagination. It is fantastically untrue that the 
vote of the so-called big men seems to politicians of more im- 
portance than that of labor. Attorney General Bonaparte 
renders no service to labor by his attitude. He does not think 
that he can prosecute labor union men for offences against 
the Suerman Jaw; he says that the government must be re- 
quested to act by private persons. The administration did 
not think so when the Northern Pacific and Great Western 
railroads were the alleged offenders. Previous administrations 
did not wait for private initiation in the Trans-Missouri, 
the Addyston Pipe, and the Kwyicir eases. In the enforce- 
ment of similar laws against corporations Mr. Bonaparte 
himself has taken the initiative. Why not in the labor union 
cases? Is there one policy for the rich and another for the 
poor; one for. the few votes and another for the many votes? 
If Mr. Bonaparte were the jurist that he ought to be, he 
would know that the interests of labor itself would be greatly 
benefited by the equal administration of the law, and in the end 
would be greatly injured by the granting to it of unjust favors. 


Bryan, the Raider 

Bryan still objects to uninstructed delegates, and says that 
they would be “bushwhackers.” If the delegates to Denver 
should really engage in the work of whacking the bushes 
for the enemies of Democracy, they would, sure enough, dis- 
cover no enemies so dangerous as Bryan and his raiders. 


Taxing Business and Enterprise 
The Massachusetts Commission on Taxation has recently 
made its report, and it is a report worth reading. The com- 


.mission is composed of two Senators, four Representatives, 


and three members who were appointed by Governor GuILp. 
At the head of the last group is Professor Cuartes J. But- 
Lock, of Harvard, who isn’t likely, on general principles, to 
permit any citizen who owns anything to escape taxation. 
Unlike many economists of the modern kind, however, he is 
reasonable. The report provides a scheme by which the com- 
mission thinks that personal or intangible property can be 
made to bear some share of the public burdens. Perhaps the 
scheme will work. If it does, the commission will have ac- 
complished what tax gatherers generally have long given up 
as impossible. Two of its other conclusions are worthy of 
note. In the first place, the greedy towns, big and little, that 
have been seeking to tax property given to colleges for educa- 
tional purposes are severely snubbed. In the second place, 
the report speaks some wise words concerning the tax on 
transfers of stock as imposed by the State of New York. It 
recommends Massachusetts not to follow the example of New 
York, saying that such a tax is an impost upon the business 
of the entire country; therefore unjust and unfortunate. It 
takes the ground that it is unwise to tax commercial financial 
transactions; that it is a “tradition of American finance that 
stamp taxes should be reserved for use in time of war or other 
fiscal emergency.” It adds, what will evidently be news to a 
good many politicians, that “speculation on the stock ex- 
change undoubtedly has its undesirable features; but it has 
also the legitimate and extremely important function of estab- 
lishing a broad and comparatively stable market for securi- 
ties, without which modern industry would be brought to a 
standstill. In performing this function the exchanges should 
not be hampered by a form of taxation inconvenient in its 
operation, unequal in its incidence, and opposed to American 
traditions of commercial freedom.” When it is considered 
that this is signed by a professor of economics who is not a 
conservative, but who fortunately possesses an open and a just 
mind, the brisk shouters against stock sales might well pause 
and wonder, at least for a moment, whether it might not be 
well for them to pause and think before speaking again. 


Mr. Hearst Bows to the Judiciary 
In spite of all the lessons of past experience we cannot help 
being temperately interested in the current proceedings of 
























































































































Mr. WituiAmM Hearst. The teaching of experience has been 
that it didn’t pay, but just now Mr. Hearst is unusually 
histrionic. A month or two ago he made a speech or wrote 
a letter somewhere in which he talked as sagaciously and 
moderately about the predicament of business and the need 
of nursing it as any old banker. That was unusual. Still 
more so was the letter he printed in his papers here on Feb- 
ruary 18, in which he gently chid his working editors for 
reviling the Supreme Court because of three decisions that 
the editors felt to be prejudicial to the cause of labor. Mr. 
I[karst said the judges were deserving men, and that their 
decisions were proper; that boycotting was clearly illegal under 
the SuerMan act (and blacklisting too), though it would 
not have been if his draft of the SurrmMan act exempting 
labor organizations from its provisions had been passed. Care- 
fully and distinctly he picked himself out of the position 
of being a seornful critic of the high courts, wherein liis 
wicked partners had deposited him, and selected for himself 
a handsome new stand as a patron of judicial justice and 
approver of its interpretations of the law. This is a respectable 
and very timely attitude for any one, and Mr. Hearst looks 
nice in it. We bespeak the widest and most respectful atten- 
tion to his course in this particular, and hope to see it flat- 
tered by plenty of imitation. 


And Issues a Calf for a Convention 

Proceeding, we find him in conference on WaASHINGTON’S 
birthday in Chicago with three hundred summoned emissarics 
from thirty-three States representing the Independence League, 
and agreeing with them to rename the League the “ National 
Party,” and issue on March 1 a eall for a national convention 
of that party to be held after the other Presidential conven- 
tions have adjourned, and nominate Presidential candidates. 
The task of the new party, he said, would be to correct some 
of the evils of high finance, and frame constructive legisla- 
tion which will encourage all legitimate business enterprises. 
Ile wanted it to be “a permanent party, wholly and har- 
moniously committed to the principles of Wasuincton, JEF- 
FERSON, JACKSON, and Lincoun.” It will be seen that he is 
drawing his plans large, sinces a fold that will wholly and 
harmoniously include the four worthies specified must be equal 
to a considerable spread of hospitality even though it is not 
specifically architected to illustrate the principles of Brothers 
Roosrevett and Bryan. Among other measures to which Mr. 
Hearst in his preliminary declaration commits the four se- 
lected Fathers are an income tax, public ownership some time 
of all public utilities, the immediate purchase of the telegraph 
lines, the referendum, the eight-hour day, tariff revision, 
postal savings banks, ship subsidies, national incorporation 
laws, a strong navy, a ship canal from the Gulf to the Lakes, 
and other goods and bads, including popular election of United 
States Senators and judges. It would add considerably to 
the interest of the returns next November if Mr. Hearst 
could induce his party to stand up by themselves and be 
counted. Some of his proposed measures would considerably 
surprise the Fathers whom he counts into his new party, but 
it is a mighty wise Father in these days that knows his own 
posthumous children. 


Overzealous for Restraint 

Congressman Ernest Acueson, of Pennsylvania, has in- 
troduced in the House a resolution for an amendment to the 
Constitution prohibiting all dalliance (manufacture, sale, and 
importation) with intoxicating beverages and narcotics in this 
country. IIe is the parent also of a bill prohibiting every 
kind of betting in the District of Columbia. There ought 
to be classes for enthusiasts of Mr. Acttrson’s kind in which 
they could learn that the primary purpose of the Constitution 
was not to make men do what other men think is good for 
them, but to secure for them the greatest amount of free will 
in the regulation of their own conduct that is compatible with 
the reasonable enjoyment of the same great privilege by their 
fellows. Of course such propositions as Mr. AcHESON’s are 
not likely to find favor, and do not need discussion, but the 
principle of the objection to them may be worth stating. They 
are mischievous, not because intoxicants are apt to be good 
for men, or that betting is an improving exercise, but because 
freedom is good for men, and should not be taken away by 
wholesale from those who are fit to use it because of the fol- 
lies or excesses of those who are not. Freedom is strong 
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. nurse of American football. 





medicine; dangerous stuff undeniably; yet not so dangerous 
as excessive or ill devised restriction. If you undertake ‘o 
legislate on the theery that mankind is irresponsible and nee:!s 
to be shackled, where can you stop? Constitutions have never 
been made on that theory. They assume that men are respoi- 
sible, and undertake to conserve freedom, permitting laws to be 
made for the restriction of those with whom it has becn 
demonstrated that freedom does not agree. 


Master of Arts, Wiles, and Signals 

The papers say that Yale intends to confer the degree of 
M.A. on Wattrer Camp. Mr. Camp is the parents and devotc:l 
He knows more about footbail, 
its habits, diseases, diet, rules, faults, crimes, and p ssibilities 
than any one else on the earth. He has won more football games 
for Yale than any other hundred men alive. In other respects 
he is a desirable citizen without traits or eccentricities of 
deportment that should disqualify him for academic honors. 
Nevertheless we would like it if, when the proposed measure 
of academic canonization is about to be conferred on Mr. 
Camp, there might be a competent Devil’s Advocate to chal- 
lenge the proceedings on the ground that the eandidate’s 
services to football had been, not a merit, but a mischief; 
that by so much as he had done to promote that game and the 
eurrent status of intercollegiate athletics of which it is the 
leading feature, he had done harm and not good. There might 
be a fine intellectual, impersonal discussion over Mr. Cap, 
in which the moral, physical, and intellectual values of foot- 
ball would be thoroughly canvassed and considered. The 
question is really worth as much trouble as a THaw trial. 
We have small hope, though, of seeing any such combat. It 
would take weeks at least and more expenditure of mental 
energy than there is to spare for the job. Football will doubt- 
less have to rub along until the railroad rates law has been 
tried out and the tariff reinspected, and meanwhile Mr. Came 
will doubtless get his Master’s degree unopposed. 


More Than Skin Deep 

Rejoicing in the overwhelming vote of the House of Repre- 
sentatives against the proposal to compel the’ District of 
Columbia street railways to run Jim Crow ears for negroes, 
the Evening Post says: 

With what grace could we face the world as a republic in which 


all men are pronounced free and equal, if in our very capital men 
and women were banned merely because of their color? 


Our neighbor’s sentiments are right, and we too are glad the 
House expressed itself as it did and with emphasis, but the 
Post's phraseology is out of date. Where negroes are 
“banned” they are not banned merely because of their 
eolor. Color is a minor element in the sum of the prejudice 
against them. It has taken us fifty years to learn that a dark 
skin is only one detail, and far from the most important, 
of the difference between the negro and the Caucasian. 


Curious 

This news paragraph from a daily paper sheds a murky 
light on a phase of civilization in which the American public 
has come to be incurably interested: 


Pirtspure, February 21.—Without exception the police have 

ordered all clubs closed in Greater Pittsburg at midnight in the 
future. Where clubhouses are used as hotels, guests will be allowed 
to enter and leave when they choose, but the selling of liquor will 
not be permitted after that hour. The order is the result of many 
complaints from parents and wives. 
Clubs?. Parents? Wives? Are there clubs for children in 
that urgent city, that drinks must he denied after twelve to 
please the members’ parents? Why are the children not abed 
hours before twelve? And wives! Do married men hang 
around the Pittsburg clubs at night? How curious are the 
phenomena of that remarkable civilization! 


Disparity of Perception 

The country is morally sound. Its standards of business were 
never higher. The men of business inevitably represent the intelli- 
gence and moral sentiment of the people—Governor Hughes 0” 
Washington’s Birthday. 


In very interesting contrast this to the theory, illustrated by 


policies, that the country is morally rotten, and that the men 
of business inevitably represent graft. 
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Sixteen Better Candidates than Bryan 


Some weeks ago the New York World recalled, as singularly 
pertinent to the existing political situation, so far as Democrats 
are concerned, certain memorable words of SAMUEL J. TILDEN’s: 
“Neither the Democratic party, nor the Republic for whose future 
that party is the best guarantee, is now or ever can be dependent 
upon one man for its successful progress in the path of a noble 
destiny.” That newspaper went on to say that it would under- 
take to name no fewer than sixteen men, each of whom, on the 
score of proved statesmanlike qualifications or of electoral availa- 
bilitv, has a much stronger claim on the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency than has W. J. Bryan. The task thus assumed it 
las now completed. The sixteen men whom it has designated 


and described are—we follow the order in which they were. 


commended to the Democratic party—Governor JouHnson, of Minne- 
sota: President Wooprow WItLson, of Princeton University; Judge 
Gray, of Delaware; former Governor Dovatas, of Massachusetts ; 
Senator CULBERSON, of Texas; Governor FoLk, of Missouri; 
Senator Bacon, of Georgia; Chief Judge CULLEN, of New York; 
Joun Suarp WILtiaAMs, of Mississippi; Jupson Harmon, of Ohio; 
Chief Justice Futter, Justice PeckiaM, and Justice Wire, of the 
United States Supreme Court; Senator DaNIEx, of Virginia; Mayor 
Tom L. Jounson, of Cleveland; and, finally, Governor HoKkE 
Suitu, of Georgia. Let us glance very briefly at each of these 
proposed alternatives for Mr. Bryan from the viewpoint, first, of 
experience and achievement in statecraft, and then from that 
of ability to win success at the ballot box. 

We begin with four names usually associated with that wing 
of the Democratic party which may be defined as the radical 
element, and to which Mr. Bryan belongs, and, in fact, is the 
extreme embodiment. Governor JonNnson, of Minnesota, is a repre- 
sentative of those whom LincoLn called “the plain people,” and 
cannot be accused of being allied with corporate interests. He is 
a political reformer, but the reforms which he has striven to 
carry through in his own State have not been tainted with class 
rancor or personal antipathy; compared with Mr. BryAn’s nos- 
trums of State ownership of railways, the referendum and _ the 
initiative, they have been reasonable, sober, cautious, non-dis- 
criminative, and non-destructive. As for his comparative value, 
considered as a vote-getter, it should be enough to say that since 
1896 My. Bryan has never been able to carry his own State for 
himself or for any other Democrat, whereas, in 1904, Jomn A. 
JouNSON was chosen Governor, although as a nominee for Presi- 
dent Mr. Rooseverr swept Minnesota with a plurality exceeding 
161.000. Two years later, when renominated, Governor JOHNSON 
lifted the Democratie plurality to nearly 77,000. We may lay it 
down as an axiom that the Democratic party wants for its nominee 
no man who cannot carry his own State. That is a test which 
Governor FoLk, of Missouri, need not dread. Not only is he a 
genuine reformer, but he may be said to have accomplished for 
the administration and legislation of his State the purifying and 
regenerating work which Samurt J. TitpEN wrought for New 
York. But his strength at the ballot box, like JouNson’s, was 
demonstrated in 1904 when, although Mr. Roosrvett, probably 
much to his surprise, carried Missouri by about 25,000 votes, 
JosepH W. Fok, the Democratic nominee for Governor, obtained 
a plurality of more than 30,000. As for Thomas L. Jonnson, 
Mayor of Cleveland, it cannot be denied that he is one of the 
most radical politicians in the Democratic party; but it is as 
certain that he is less visionary, less flighty, and less reckless than 
is Mr. BRYAN: and it must also be admitted that he has proved 
himself able to carry his own city, which the Nebraskan cannot do. 
Neither can it be disputed that Governor Hoke Smiru, of Georgia, 
is a leader of the radical, rather than of the conservative, section 
of the Democratie party. This he proved in 1896, when he resigned 
his place in President CLEVELAND’s cabinet because he felt it his 
duiy to support the nominee of the Democratic national conven- 
tion. Touching his availability, it at least can be said for him 
that he can carry his own State, for he has just been chosen 
Governor in the teeth of formidable opposition within the ranks 
of his own party. We have now named four radicals, With every 
one of whom the country would feel safer than it would with Mr. 
Bryan. Nor is there one of them who has not shown himself a 
more efficient vote-getter than the Nebraskan. 

We pass more rapidly over the alternative candidates for the 
Demoeratie nomination for the Presidency whom the World has 
brought forward from the Federal or State bench. No well in- 
formed person would deny for a moment the thorough qualifica- 
tions of Chief Justice Futter. Justice Peckuam, and Justice 
Wire, of the United States Supreme Court, or those of Chief 
Judge CULLEN, of the New York Court of Appeals, to inspire or 
teview legislation, to interpret rightly and execute faithfully the 
laws of the land. Candor, however, compels us to say that there 
1S not an atom of evidence that any one of the four would be able 
to poll a large popular vote, except in his native State. We have 
bit little doubt that either Justice PeckHam or Chief Judge 
CcLLEN could get the electoral votes of New York. The case of 
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Judge Gray, of Delaware, is in certain respects unique, for he has 
been not only a jurist, but a Federal legislator and a diplomatist, 
and, moreover, by the work which he did as chairman of the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission he made himself far better 
known and far better liked by the hard-working masses of his 
countrymen than any other member of the Federal or State 
judiciary. Of Jupson Harmon, of Ohio, who was Attorney- 
General in Mr. CLEVELAND’s second administration, it must be 
acknowledged that he is widely respected and widely trusted 
among his fellow Democrats, and that he would be satisfactory 
to both wings of his party. It is also possible that, owing to 
the bitter hostility of the friends of Secretary ForAKER and to 
those of Secretary Tart, he might, next November, succeed in 
carrying Ohio, which would upset the calculations of political 
prophets. We say it is possible, because for a similar reason, in 
1905, only a year after Mr. RooseveLT had a plurality of 255,000 
in Ohio, a Democrat was chosen Governor by a plurality of nearly 
43,000. A Democratic victory in Ohio is, therefore, not so im- 
practicable a thing as it may look. On the score of merit there 
is no room for any objection to Senator CuLpEersoNn, of Texas, 
who is the present leader of the Democratic minority in the 
Senate, or to JouN Suarpe WILLIAMS, of Mississippi, who has long 
been the leader of the Democratic minority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and who lately has been chosen a spokesman of his 
State in the Upper Chamber; or to Senator DANIEL, of Virginia, 
and Senator Bacon, of Georgia, both of whom have long been 
recognized as among the ablest debaters and constitutional lawyers 
in Congress. Any one of the four would make an admirable 
President; but not one of them is available, because he could not 
be counted on to carry any of the doubtful Northern States. This 
cannot be said of former Governor Douaias, of Massachusetts, for 
he held his State in a vise even in the Presidential year of 1904, 
when Mr. Roosevetr got a plurality of 92,000. If Doveras could 
do that when practically running against Rooseveit, what might 
he not be expected to do if he were running against Tarr or any 
other man identified with Mr. Roosevett’s much disputed policies? 

We come, lastly, ta President Wooprow Wi son, of Princeton 
University. We need not dwell on the proofs of his eapacity to 
play the part of a great Chief Magistrate. No man who has 
read his History of the American Republic can doubt his quali- 
fications for that post. What is much more apt to be overlooked 
is his political availability. As a man who was born and reared 
in Virginia, and who for years practised at the Georgia Bar, he 
could not fail to win every one of the former slave States, including 
ground so debatable as that which is covered by Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri. Then, again, he 
is the only Southerner who would be absolutely certain to get 
New Jersey’s electoral votes. He is an adopted, a trusted, a be- 
loved, and an illustrious son of that State. Astonishing is the 
record afforded by Presidential elections of the State pride of 
New Jersey. In 1820, when JAMES Monroe got for President 
every electoral vote but cne, New Jersey gave her eight electoral 
votes for Vice-President to Ricuarp SrockTon, a native of her 
soil, although Dante, D. Tompkins, of New York, got all other 
electoral votes but six. In 1844 New Jersey gave her electoral 
votes to the CrLay ticket, because the nominee for Vice-President 
was FRELINGHUYSEN, a Jerseyman. In 1856 Joun C. FREMONT 
obtained her electoral votes for no other reason than because his 
running mate was another Jerseyman, WitttAM L. Dayton. In 
1896 the selection of a Jerseyman, GARRET A. Hopart, assured 
New Jersey’s electoral votes to the McKIntery ticket, although the 
State was really Democratic, having elected the Democratic nomi- 
nees in eight out of the nine preceding Presidential years. It 
was by a very narrow majority that the Republican nominee for 
Governor carried the State last November. It is not, however, 
a Vice-President, but a President, that New Jersey passionately 
craves, and it would be utterly impossible in that State to beat 
Wooprow Witson if a Democratic convention should name him 
for the office of Chief Magistrate. That he would carry New 
York and Connecticut may also be affirmed with certainty. 


The Bane of Travel 


Tr is not the dust and cinders, nor is it the customary overheating 
of the cars and lack of ventilation, nor is it that persistent, in- 
sistent, and consistent nuisance, the train boy with the nasal 
twang, who argues noisily as to the merits of pepsin chewing gum, 
and who lays the garish-colored paper-covered novels and sticky 
candies over us as if we were shelves for his convenience. Though 
all these things exist to weigh down the spirit of the traveller, one 
does not look for paradise when one buys one’s railway ticket; 
and life inures one to accepting the inevitable in this best of all 
possible worlds where most things are necessary evils. Such things 
as these could be borne by the stoical’ spirit if we were but able 
to lean up close to the window and watch the world flit back- 
ward. The sight of the speeding trees and vanishing meadows 
would console us for many evils; the nestling farms and grazing 




































































cattle, the startled colts and straggling brambles and_ hedges, 
would help us to forget heat and dust if we might but see them. 
But what is it that meets our eyes as we gaze from the car win- 
dow? Proclamations of the virtues of pills—proclamations hideous 
enough to cause the disorders they claim to cure; merits of mani- 
fold: merchandises shrieked at us from signs so noisy that the 
train-boy’s voice is gentle music in comparison; the lush, low- 
lying meadows disfigured with incongruous signs; fields where 
clovers and buttercups grow, scarred with boards that shout as we 
pass intrusive statements about goods. So we speed along through 
our land; among trees and flowers, meadows and hedges, nestling 
farms and cozy homes? No; but through lanes of glaring letters 
yelling at us. Only here and there glimpses in between of the 
dogwood, pear, and cherry trees, the Judas-bushes, and the little 
homes cuddled among clustering elms. 

And we wonder why art is at low ebb in our land! Why is our 
building more hideous than that of other lands? Why do our 
people throw their whole energies into the making of money which 
they can’t buy joy with after they’ve gotten it? Why can a 
Frenchman or a German have twenty times as many ways of ma- 
king life beautiful and joyous with a thousand dollars as an 
American can have with ten thousand? 

It happened not long since in. the fitting-room of an obscure 
German tailor that during the fitting his customer addressed him 
in German upon the beauties of the Annathal in Thiiringen, and 
straightway his face was illumined; he described with fervor, he 


recalled songs, he sped to the piano, and to an exquisite accompani- - 


ment he trolled them forth; he brought a canon he was in the 
midst of writing, and he recited GorrHE and HEINE lyrics. He 
lived in four rooms, with a wife and three children. He was too 
poor to take an order for a suit unless the customer advanced 
the money to buy the goods, but his life was worth living. His 
mind and his heart were full to overflowing with beautiful mat- 
His memory was crowded with scenery undefaced by signs, 
with poetry, and with music. His life was a good thing upon 
the earth, but will the life of his children be as good? Will they 
elect the life of the spirit rather than a life of worldly greed and 
anxious gain when they have taken enough journeys through 
lanes of advertisements? A seventeenth-century poet but recently 
discovered wrote thus in his book of meditations: 

“When I came into the country, and, being seated among silent 
woods and trees and hills, had all my time in my own hands, I 
resolved to spend it all, whatever it cost me, in the search of 
happiness, and to satiate the burning thirst which nature had 
enkindled in me from my youth; in which I was so resolute that 
I choose rather to live upon ten pounds a year, and to go in leather 
clothes, and to feed upon bread and water, so that I might have 
all my time clearly to myself, than to keep many thousands per 
annum in an estate of life where my time would be devoured in 
care and labor. And God was so pleased to accept of this desire 
that from that time to this I have had all things plentifully 
provided for me without care at all, my very study of Felicity 
making me more to prosper than all the care in the whole world. 
So that through His blessing.1 live a free and kingly life, as if 
the world were turned into an Eden.” 

“A free and kingly life, as if the world were turned into an 
Eden;” this is the ambition which would save the world if we 
eould once more implant it in the hearts of men. Money cannot 
buy so fair a desire, and rampant ugliness for the sake of money 
must eventually dry up and kill even the conception of it. ~ 

Meantime is there no possible legislation that can be applied 
to the rampant hideousness of life? At least one railroad in Eng- 
land is taking steps to beautify the way through which it runs. 
Are there not enough people in our own land offended by hideous- 
ness to form a society for protesting against making the country 
through which our trains run an offence to taste? It would be 
difficult to compute the resultant evils of the habit of unconcern- 
edly seeing ugliness prevail about us. Who does not remember 
Ruskin’s horror at the American girls who travelled in the same 
eoach with him through the country about Verona. They had not 
the faintest conception that they were travelling through the 
most beautiful and romantic country in the world. They sucked 
lemons with lumps of sugar inserted in them, pulled down all 
the shades, and sprawled hopelessly over the seats. complaining 
of heat. Not a memory, not a perception lightened the gloom 
of their benighted little lives. But perhaps they had grown up 
on advertisements of liver pills in the place of scenery, and the 
human mind cannot acquire a new taste by so simple a means as 
a trip to Europe. 

As things stand, we still have the sky and the herizon line left 
for those who can overlook the sign boards; but who can tell 
when the awful nightmare may come true of the man who dreamed 
that a new invention had apportioned the sky off into lots, let out 
for electrie advertising of goods, so that above as about us the 
bane of hideousness and vulgarity might still meet the eye. Per- 
haps those of us who are nearer the end than the beginning of 
our lives have more to be thankful for than we yet know, and 
the time may come when the clouds themselves shall be turned 
into the messengers of mercantile enterprise. 


ters. 
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Personal and Pertinent 


THERE are 7000 naturalized foreigners to the acre who are achin« 
for a chance to vote for Roosevelt. His attacks against 1 
money powers have worked them into a frenzy of approval.—Fi 
a published interview with Mrs. Hetty Green. 

A very interesting faculty for political comment seems to ha 
been all but lost to mankind by the concentration of Mrs. GREE) 
talents upon finance. 


vA 


At the recent meeting of the New England college president 
one of the most important of them all remarked that ment 
arithmetic did not train a child’s mind, and that a mathematici: 
per se was incapable of moral reasoning. Mathematicians mig}; 
take notice. It reminds one of STiLes—SrTILEs, the greatest «{ 
the Yale mathematicians of his time. He, indeed, had virtues :s 
well as mathematics, and was the graceful and learned editor «i 
Garden and Forest, horticulturist editor of the New York Tribuie. 
and president of the New York Park Commission. Once he was i]! 
for a long time—a very long time—and he used to say that when ji 
became convalescent he discovered that the mathematical was the 
lowest order of mind. He wanted to read; he tried poetry, and that 
would not do; nor would fiction or philosophy or history—hut 
when at last he tried mathematics he found that his enfeeble| 
mind could master that. ; 


Some appreciative people gave a dinner in Philadelphia to 
Colonel McCiure the other day because he was eighty years old. 
He deserved the tribute, for he is not only eighty years old, but 
he has long been active in the service of the city, and the State. 
and the nation, and has made hosts of friends. He must have 
abundant pleasure in thinking over the great ghosts that he has 
known—Presidents from long before BucHANAN’s time down as 
far back as the elder Harrison—and the magnates of Pennsy|- 
vania. He has been the familiar and potent friend of them all. 
Tom Scotr, Forney, Srmon Cameron, GALUSHA Grow, Sam 
RANDALL, Judge KELLEY. The roll of his friends is as long as the 
list of Pennsylvania’s worthies of sixty years. He has manage 
politics and he has led rebellions against rings and bosses. He 
was an influential country editor in Chambersburg, and, in partner- 
ship with FRANK McLavcGutin, the tasteful printer, he was thie 
editor of the Philadelphia Times. That was an intluential organ 
of the right way of thinking in McCiure’s earlier day, and it was 
a pleasant paper to serve. It had one.of the habits of the Paris 
Figaro. When MAPLESON earried his singing birds te Philadelphia, 
where they were always opulently welcomed, the 7'imes used to 
give them all a breakfast in its pleasant library. The handsome 
Colonel used to preside, and LAMBERT, “LAMLIEN, JANVIER (who 
once wrote paragraphs before he fell into literary ways), and thie 
irrepressible KEENAN, tised to be asked in to make a pleasant hour 
for Marte Rose and GeRsTER and CAMPANINI. There actors were 
breakfasted, too, and there was a gay council on the afternoons of 
the feast days. The Colonel did stern work as well as hospitality. 
He did most to clean up the city back in the late seventies and in 
1880, and he is largely accountable for Ropert PATTISON. He 
partially brought up Moses Hanpy, and is, therefore, indirectly 
responsible for the Sassy Clover Club. Now he is a prothonotary, 
and his brilliant days are behind him—but they were brilliant, as 
brilliant as the Colonel is and has always been beautiful. 





Correspondence 
VEHEMENTLY FOR ROOSEVELT 


SaLt Lake, Utan, Februarv 12, 1908 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—I happened to notice yesterday, under the title of “ A Mind 
Completely Relieved,” a letter to Harper’s from Alfred R. LL. 
Dohme, and I am hastening to second the motion in regard to his 
attitude. 

Like him, I can claim perfect competence to talk, for I belong 
to the great class who in seeking a career thought more of thie 
mental pleasures and attachments to the work than its remunera- 
tions. Meanwhile, as if stranded on a low-tide island, the finan- 
cial waters have risen around until IT have been forced to turn my 
attentions from this work to the regular business of the economic 
fight for trade advantage, and the right to live. School-teachiers, 
musicians, artists, clerks.—-the great mass of people merely have 
been trained to devotion for their callings, and not to fight neigh- 
bors for the right to live. Yet salt trusts forming on one side, 
plus sugar trusts, plus paper trusts, and all of these seeking not 
to take out a living for their membership, and a life for the in- 
dustry, but much more than this: and labor-unions forming on 
the other side to take out not a fair day’s pay, but the last cent 
they can force, have combined to throw this great unorganized 
class into helplessness, discontent, and warfare. We demand 
Roosevelt. He is great because we demand him. Throw lim 
down, reject him, and we will build another,—or more powerful 
man. What you derisively call his policies will go on, for they 
are the effort of this great class to win back a right to live by 
their various chosen callings, without daily attention to problems 
which they are not equipped to fight. I can take you into an 
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ordinary labor-union meeting and find $4 wages and happiness, 


and a card-game for four pending the call to order. 1 can take 
you right across the street to a meeting, say, of the Press Club, 


und find you there more radical talk of socialism and more boost- 
ine for Roosevelt than in all this under strata you mention. 
Que will tell you that the printer who sets the type on the stories 
his heart and brain creates receives more money for working on 
them than he does. Another will tell you his sugar bills and salt 
pills have gone up so steadfastly in the past three years that some- 
thing has got to drop. He is at the end of his credit. He has got to 
spend hours figuring out how to fight out of his economic helpless- 
ness that he longs to spend at his desk with brush or pen. 

This discontent takes shape against the men who drove him out 
of his profession. through raising the expenses of his livelihood 
outside of his possibilities to meet them. Government regulations, 
government control, only mean that I refuse longer to pay eleven 
cents or fifteen cents for electric light, after 1 have spent a year 
of investigation to find out that electric light doesn’t cost to pro- 
duce above three cents, and could be sold at five cents or six cents 
at a decent profit. I refuse to pay more than a decent profit on 
ihe things I have to have. To find a way to send some strong 
hand into that robber electric company is no more of a problem 
than my forefathers had to meet when they sent their sons out on to 
the king’s highway to meet the robber baron, and clear the road. 
The government’s hand will go into these corporations controlling 
necessities we all must use. Do not fear for that. They are in 
the saddle to ride to a fall or to dismount. If government regula- 
tion is not the solution, then the loss of the people’s faith in this 
solution will mean government ownership, and if this proves not 
to be the solution, the best you can hope for it to mean will be 
socialism, and if socialism fails, then you have absolutely no 
alternative but to calmly look forward “for the blood of revolution 
and settlement through this costly and exterminating final argu- 
ment. 

If corporations, needlessly battering their lives out attacking 
Roosevelt, would send forth their best brains and their most 
generous: representatives, and would sense these situations, they 
would stop the “ great pressure from below” which Standard Oil 
mentions with a sneer. 

1 tell you when I say I am for Roosevelt, I say I am tired of 
paying $1.75 freight on one ton of coal for a haul of one hundred 
miles, when in the same trains, hauled by the same engines, lime 
rock comes along at forty cents the ton; and I am tired of my help- 
lessness to prevent myself from paying this same railroad company 
$5.50 per ton for coal from mines one hundred miles from my home, 
when by a little investigation I find that it once changed hands on a 
coal contract by which it alone was made attractive to the Goulds, 
this coal contract calling for the delivery of 4000 tons of coal a 
day to the Southern Pacific for not $5.50, mind you, nor $4.50, 
but $2.50 per ton, and even at this rate it was an item amounting 
to forty per cent. of the road’s total earnings. 

It isn’t mere envy of the colossal fortunes, then, that stirs me to 
a discontent, but the fact, that, hopelessly, at the end of my credit, 
[ must turn to fight to realize I have no weapon, and no chance, 
except through the appeal which means to-day Roosevelt, to- 
morrow—who ean tell? 

In this fight you are on the side lines. From Roosevelt I take the 
hest means. I know of to classify you,—the words he used at the 
beginning of his troubles over desertions from the Panama job,— 
“in every fight there are men in the rear who are glad they are not 
at the front.” 

rom my own poultry yard I take the best comparison I know 
of to explain my feeling in regard to your position. 

In this poultry yard there is a big Wyandotte rooster. Two 
months ago I bought a young Leghorn. The Wy:ndette promptly 
rau him away from the feed. But hungry, he kept ranging for 
his meals, till one day he found a hole in the roof of the feed 
house, and things went well till last Wednesday. 

Then the Wyandotte came to run the Leghorn away as usual. 
Do you think he could write or speak or think or realize beyond 
the horizons of his class? With all his proud neck feathers out he 
made the typical move of his kind, and for his the Leghorn sank 
deep and long and hard his keen spur into the Wyandotte’s breast. 
* Anarchist ” I can hear the latter sputter, as he turned to run. 
“IT want in on this food,” I ean hear the Leghorn reply. To-day 
there is a constitutional amendment in the supreme law of the 
flock. There is some talk of brotherhood of poultry. The Leghorn 
feeds with the flock, and is given a real good time. Learn the 
lesson of the Wyandotte, Mr. Reactionary, and look to the masses, 
to see their power and their discontent. It means a fight for fair 
play in the division of life’s duties. I am, sir, 

Isaac RUSSELL. 


\Ve ‘judge that if our correspondent will devote somewhat less 
tine to estimating the exact price that the electric company ought 
to charge for light and the railroad for hauling coal, and will 
devote somewhat more of his time to earning a living, his comfort 
Will be increased. We do not think his enjoyment of a “ career 
of mental pleasures ” is likely to be promoted by the total collapse 
of order and business which, with so much fortitude, he seems to 
invite——EpI1vor. 


FOR HENRY OF KENTUCKY 
Las Cruces, N. M., February 7, 1908. 


— 


the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn.—It is rather strange, that in the discussion of Presidential 
Possibilities Henry the Second has had as yet no serious con- 
Siieration; perhaps it is the other thing for which Kentucky stands 
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and fills our mind, its social distinction, its fault!essness as to 
honor and fealty,—seriously overdone at times, because of all the 
clans they seem the farthest from conquering their spirits; or 
perhaps, as coroilary to this last, a disinterestedness of political 
enthusiasm which has never placed in the hands of any of its 
leaders financial influence. However it may be, with all the brain 
and power and charm of Kentucky statesmen, they are rarely 
considered as Presidents; and when they are, even as when the 
first Henry led the charge, it is not to victory. 

But may not the time be ripe for a second effort? In Henry 
Watterson, I believe we have a figure of national preeminence, 
only second to Mark Twain; one of whom any American, anywhere 
and under any circumstances, might be proud. There is not a 
leader who stands more clearly defined as to his policies; better 
posted—by reason of constant discussion and skilful handling 
of all the recent emergencies—as to the necessities, the delicacies, 
one might say, of the situation. 

And, after all, from what calling could we more satisfactorily 
expect a man, capable in all the intricacies of our governmental 
administration than one who, from the high vantage of distin- 
guished journalism, has had for years daily to study, discuss, 
decide on every development in our social, commercial, fiscal body 
politic? 

Does he not deserve of us serious consideration? Though his 
pen and his tongue, doubly wielded, have been indeed a sword, be- 
cause of the very intensity of his conviction, | know of no public 
character who would have against him less personal opposition. 
He is a particularly lovable man, and since no one in public life 
has more vigorously and successfully met and parried every onset 
and maneuvre of the Bryan faction, since the Bryan possibility 
is at last ready to go, who more reasonably could lead, with some 
show of winning, than the man who, in his own party lines, has, 
against such continuous and unceasing attempts, fought and 
conquered ? 

Can the Democratic party find a finer gentleman, a wiser states- 
man, a better informed politician, and a better loved standard- 
bearer than Henry W. Watterson? 

{ am, sir, 
(Mrs.) KATHARINE A. Moore. 


GREENBACKS AND CIRCULATION 
Cotumsus, Ga., February 13, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your “ Comment” in the WeeKkty of February 15 en- 
titled “ Another Fundamental Principle” against Mr. Bryan for 
suggesting that greenbacks should be used for the proposed emer- 
gency currency under the Aldrich bill, why did you say, “ Even 
now he [Bryan] wants ‘more money,’ after it has been demonstrated 
that the largest per capita circulation known to civilization has 
had no power to stop a panic”? Our circulation per capita is 
$31.41, and that of France is $37.13. 

France is supposed to have more stable prosperity than any 
country in Europe, and though shocked by the immense war in- 
demnity paid to Germany, and those tremendous losses in het 
attempt to build the Panama Canal, her people did not succumb. 
A great many of us think that a country whose industries are 
expanding and population growing as fast as ours needs a circu- 
lating medium per capita apace with its rapidly increasing com- 
mercial requirements. 

At the time Mr. Bryan was first nominated our circulation 
per capita was about $18 or $20, and the only way then to increase 
it was to restore silver. The ways that it became enlarged after 
this were not known, and were entirely subsequent to the cam- 
paign of 1896. Down to this last period and for years before, cotton 
was five or six cents per pound, and it was very difficult to keep 
it at any better price. Cotton is now ten or twelve cents per pound, 
and it’s confidently believed that this price will maintain if 
our circulation per capita is not reduced, and better if increased. It 
would give some of your readers in the pursuit of knowledge 
satisfaction to know your reasons, your logic, and philosophy for 
your aversion to greenbacks for an emergency currency. In this 
way we could either see your reasons for attacking Mr. Bryan 
were invalid ones, or that they are better than we can at this 


time apprehend. I am, sir, 
CHARLES J. SwIFT. 


Our correspondent is right in saying that France has a larger 
per capita circulation than the United States. But ne other coun- 
try has so much. Germany has $22.46 and the United Kingdom 
$1/.58. Of the $37.13 per capita circulation of France $23.75 is 
gold, and only $2.84 paper. Of our circulation ($31.41) $16.33 
is gold and $6.78 paper. If we need more circulation let us get 
it as France has done by increasing our per capita of gold.—EpITor. 


A QUESTION OF GRAMMAR 
TEXARKANA, TEXAS, Fanuary 12, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1rr,—I was puzzled to find in your issue of January 11, under 
the heading “Good Sense About Immigration” the following sen- 
tence: 

“So far as the Japanese are concerned, their government have 
decided to do their own prevention.” Is this strictly grammatical ? 

T do not presume to criticise, but ask the question solely for 
information. I am, sir, 

Mrs. ‘Topp. 

We think it is defensible, at least, to use “government” in 
the collective sense.—EpITor. 






















































By THEODORE A. BINGHAM 


Police Commissioner, New York City 





—SJHAT the statement in the last report of 
the Police Commissioner that lawbreak- 
ing is the easiest business and the most 
lucrative for the work involved of any 
now being conducted in New York should 
excite surprise is a surprising circum- 
stance in itself. If all that the daily 
newspapers assert can be believed, or is 
based on fact, it would appear that easy, 
lucrative lawbreaking is not confined to 
those classes of society with’ which the 
police come in daily contact. 

The citizen who daily hears the most powerful and influential 
business and professional men in New York circumstantially and 
openly denounced in the market place as criminals—in public 
prints and by the living voice—ought not to be surprised to 
learn that in the intermediate ranks between the big culprits 
and the bungling malefactors who get into the prisons there are 
all grades of lawbreakers preying upon the community. 

The police are, however, most frequently called upon to deal 
with the lesser rogues, and with them in the business of law- 
breaking (as with the bigger criminals) are associated politicians, 
legislators, and lawyers, sometimes men of standing, and some- 
times men of no standing. It is due to these knaves that the 
minor lawbreakers, like the others, have entrenched themselves 
behind a rampart of legislation, owing to which the forces of 
law and order are frequently placed in the astonishing position 
of being actually on the defensive as against the lawbreaker, 
Indeed, the courts are sometimes misled into giving the criminal 
protection against the police on the ground of illegal interference 
or oppression. For instance, injunctions have been obtained re- 
straining the police from entering places where gambling was 
known to be in progress, on the ground that a legitimate business 
was being conducted in another part of the building. 

As an illustration of the manner in which the lawbreaker is 
enabled, with the assistance of his technically law-abiding sup- 
porters, to safeguard himself, take the legal protection that is 
afforded the pickpockets who are literally swarming throughout 
the city. For years the same men have almost daily been arrested, 
taken to court, and there discharged for lack of sufficient proof 
of the crimes with which they were charged. These men were 
all known to live by theft, and were always to be found in crowds 
where pocketpicking was going on; but it was almost impossible 
positively to capture the guilty men in most instances, since it 
is almost impossible to identify a thief in a crowd; but it is 
easy for the latter to dispose of stolen property by passing it 
to a confederate or throwing it away. 

To enable the police to deal with these malefactors as vagrants 
a bill was introduced in the State Legislature in 1906 to define 
a vagrant as a person who had previously been convicted of a 
crime and could not show that he was then earning an honest 
living. This was known as the Vagrancy bill. Because of the 
opposition of certain legislators this bill never got out of com- 
mittee. A similar bill was introduced in 1907, and it might be 
remarked here that the Vagrancy bill desired is the same that 
Massachusetts has on its statute-books. 

The friends of the lawbreakers were enabled to fix things in 
the Legislature in 1907 by changing three words, so that the 
law as passed required ‘tivo previous convictions. To complicate 
the situation further some magistrates require different proof 
as to the two previous convictions, some of them demanding the 
sworn testimony of a witness actually present on both occasions, 
aside from the records. The law thus emasculated and thus ad- 
ministered has been of little assistance to the Police Department 
in controlling pickpockets. 

There’ will be a bill before the present Legislature which, if 
enacted into law, will be of immense service to the police in the 
running down of all classes of thieves. Its object is to bring the 
pawnbrokers, junk dealers, and dealers in second-hand goods, into 
whose hands all kinds of stolen property come, under stricter 
control. Under its provisions every pawnbroker is compelled, 
before ten o’clock every morning after a business day, to sign and 
deliver to the commanding officer of the Detective Bureau or one 
of its branches an accurate report, on forms furnished by the 
Police Department, containing a detailed description of each 
article received by him (the pawnbroker) the previous day, and 
showing the exact time when it was pawned, the amount loaned 
on it, the number of the ticket and the name and address, with an 
accurate description of the person who pawned it. The bill also 
permits the police to inspect a pawnbroker’s books at any time. 
Junk dealers and dealers in second-hand goods are subjected to 
similar regulations under the provisions of this bill. 

It is apparent at once how valuable such a law will be to the 
police, not only in recovering stolen property and tracing the 
thieves, but in that it will make the risk greater for the criminal 
in disposing of stolen property. A thief will hesitate a long 








time before pawning a stolen article, when he realizes that his 
description and that of the article itself will be given to the 
police the next day; and, of course, the greater the difficulty o! 
disposing of stolen property, the less the inducement to steai 
No pawnbroker, junk-dealer, or dealer in second-hand goods who 
is ready to do his part in upholding law and order can object to 
the passage of this bill, and none but a thief, or a friend of 
thieves, can have any interest in preventing its passage. Yet it 
is by no means certain that the measure will be enacted. It is 
against the interests of the lawbreakers, and with assistance they 
will make a desperate fight against it. 

As a practical illustration of the results which can be obtained 
by rigid police surveillance of the pawnbrokers: in one ease, in the 
fall of 1907, a pawnbroker had been found to be receiving stolen 
goods. His premises were placed under close surveillance by the 
police. It took a large force of men, as the place had to be 
watched night and day. Suecess, however, was striking, since 
the proceeds of six separate burglaries were found. This is not 
only an illustration of easy and lucrative lawbreaking under 
present conditions, but also of the rich results rendered easily 
possible if the forces of law and order can be provided with 
proper tools. 

Similar police regulations with regard to pawnbrokers are in 
operation in nearly every large city in the world. In Paris and 
other European cities where the pawnshops are run by the govern- 
ment, it is essential for a person to show a certificate of identi- 
fication, issued by the police, before an article will be received. 

As a concrete demonstration of the proposition that lawbreak- 
ing is a lucrative business’ for the work involved, it is only nec- 
essary to point to the overdressed overjewelled, and overfed 
gamblers, who are to be seen daily and nightly in the resorts 
about town with their overdressed, overjewelled, and overfed wives 
and mistresses. Not one in fifty of these fellows could pass the 
primary examination to admit him to probation on the _ police 
force, and not one in a hundred would be allowed by a respectable 
householder to call upon his cook, but in spite of ignorance and 
because of depravity they are making great fortunes. The police 
will never be able to stop gambling entirely. They might be 
able to regulate it if it were licensed. It never had been entirely 
stopped in any great centre of civilization, and probably never 
will be—at least, not until human nature has undergone funda- 
mental changes. The problem is as acute in London, where there 
is supposed to be no police graft, as it is here. 

The gamblers in New York are fairly well in hand to-day, per- 
haps more so than in several years past; but the big gambler 
does not need to keep his place open every day or every night. 
Perhaps he will open only one night in the week or even less 
frequently, and his profits for a few hours’ business may amount 
to thousands or tens of thousands. The police may have watched 
a gaming house for weeks, and the day the watch is removed the 
owner will get word to his patrons—who are as anxious to play 
as he is to have them—that the place will be open at a certain 
hour. 

No big city has yet been able to suppress the social vice. In 
countries where disorderly houses are differently handled the evil 
probably is reduced to a minimum. That there are promises 
of protection from some source is indicated by the fact that only 
this week a double house that had been opened only a few days, 
in one of the uptown streets where rents are highest, was dis- 
covered to be illegally conducted and was raided. Some one had 
given the person, or persons, who paid the rent for that house 
and furnished it assurance that it would not be interfered with 
by the police or it would never have been opened. Whether or 
not that some one was connected with the Police Department, 
an effort is being made to ascertain. . 

Incredible as it may seem to the decent citizen who is not 
informed in the matter, the women who conduct these disorderly 
houses have formed a regular organization, and are able to exert 
considerable influence in minor politics through the lawyers and 
politicians who are retained to assist them in their vile trade. 
Copies of their rules and regulations, and schedules of their rates 
of payment for protection, that had fallen into the hands of 
respectable persons, have been sent to the Police Department 
more than once during the last year. These women have not yet 
been able to realize that, under the new order of things, no mem- 
ber of the police force, no matter how high his rank, nor any 
politicians nor their agents, can guarantee to protect them from 
police interference; and hence they continue to be victimized by 
the scoundrels lower than themselves who have hitherto been 
able to give them a return for theit money. 

It is not. to be understood, however, that the Police Depart- 
ment is helpless to meet the situation. To quote from the last 
report of the Commissioner: “The police,force is coping with the 
situation, and is able to carry on its work, short-handed though 
it is.’ The police force must, however, be increased at once. New 
York requires one patrolman to every 425 to 400 of population. 
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The Tribulations of the 


AT HOME 


HE suffragettes 

have reached New 
York, but have not yet 
attained to martyr- 
dom. The public will 
not hurl eggs at them, 
and the police refuse 
to arrest them. When 
they hold — open-air 
mectings, polite spec- 
tators hear without 
hearkening and pass 
along. When Mrs, 
Borrman Wells and 
Miss Maud Malone or- 
ganize a Sunday 
parade in defiance of 
police regulations, the 
police close their offi- 
cial eyes, and beg 
them not to hold up 
the stpeet cars. 

Mrs. Cobden - San- 
derson, who came here 
to arouse our down- 
trodden feminine 
population, has gone 
home in disgust. Mrs. 
Borrman Wells, who 
came on a_ similar 
errand, fervid with de- 
termination, is still 
here but forlorn. 

In our land, where 
woman terrorizes the 
State Legislatures, 
and man lies abjectly 
beneath her heel, this 
importation of for- 
cign-made —_ agitation 
would have aroused 
resentment save for 
its elements of humor. 


wa 


The Suffragettes being “moved on” from Union Square by the Police. At 
the Head of the Procession are Mrs. Borrman Wells, the English Leader, in a 
white Hat, and, at her Left, Miss Maud Malone, the American Propagandist 


As soon as one of the Suffragettes started The 


Speaking, the Police broke up the Meeting 


Arrest of a Suffragette who Attempted to Reach the King’s 
Coach on the Occasion of the Opening of Parliament 


Wandering Suffragettes 


Suffragettes 


ABROAD 


HE “Votes for 

Women” move- 
ment in England con- 
tinues to make good 
headway. Since the 
series of sensational 
raids upon the House 
of Commons last year, 
cabinet ministers have 
lived under a reign of 
terror, their public 
addresses interrupted, 
and their houses _be- 
sieged. The King has 
been waylaid and the 
law courts invaded. 
Meanwhile the sym- 
pathetic Premier, Sir 
H. Campbell-Banner- 
man, tells the women 
to “keep on agitat- 
ing.” 

The women claim 
that since two-thirds 
of the country’s repre- 
sentatives have an- 
nounced their belief 
in women’s suffrage, 
and then refused to 
pass a measure for 
that purpose, agita- 
tion has become neces- 
sary to awaken pub- 
lic interest. 

In the intervals of 
raiding Parliament 
and the houses of 
fabinet ministers, 
bands of women are 
engaged in chalking , 
up advertisements of 
their cause and ma- 
king street collections. 


going through 
Twenty-third Street, with “Mere Man” following 


English Suffragettes engaged in Chalking up the 
Slogan “ Votes for Women” upon a London Fence 
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a A SALES-MANAGER and general executive in the cen- 
yA of America says that he cannot define, in so many 
words, why, in hunting for a good man, he picks 

; PD ( Jones instead of Smith, and turns down Robinson 

justifying his decisions is that out of a mass of 
candidates there will be cne or two who seem from 
the first to be capable of making strong friendships. 
talkers. Generally, they are not even the most prepossessing in 
appearance. But somewhere, underneath, there is this human 
quality in them that promises to expand and cause them to “ make 

This sales-manager is very modest about the matter. He does 
not pretend to be an expert selecter of men. But he has places to 
fill, and he fills them as a part of his routine, seldom finding that 
and worthy of steady promotion. 

If you will notice the men who are getting the jobs that are 

: g g J 
worth while, you will see that there are very few “smart Alecks ” 
the ruck does not, nowadays, even have to be a good talker. “ The 
‘good talkers’ are apt to tire me,” says a manager who is also a 
big buyer. “I have frequently bought from a man who has simply 
said it so quietly and convincingly that I have warmed toward 
him.” 

It does very little good simply to ask for a job to-day. If the 
wins is the man who has an ingenious way of putting himself 
forward, of showing that he can meet emergencies. That is the one 
quality to-day that people are looking for. 
ing to a neat phrase. He had been troubling a noted bond-house 
for a chance on ‘its staff, and had been continuously turned down. 
One day he marched in, only to have the manager send out a curt 

“ Position?” said this especial youngster in tones as curt as the 
manager had used to his clerk. “ Position? Who said anything 
about a position? Go back to Mr. Havens and tell him that when I 
bonds this afternoon, and I want it quick.” 

He got it, and jcbs for a good many mornings and afternoons 
thereafter. 
who knows enough to test a situation and make himself stand out 
above every other applicant, that is wanted. Even the routine-work 
men may happen to be needed in an emergency for other duties. 
of a given number of “ plugs.” Any ene will be as good as any 
other. But nobody wants a “ plug” for any job, if he can pick out 
some one with possibilities. 
papers asking for a private secretary. “I ought to pick up a nice 
clever boy who could think for me and be worth a whole lot more 
than the good salary T am going to pay him,” he told his junior 
something in trousers that is capable of things. Take my mes- 
senger out here at the gate, for instance. If it wasn’t for the 
color of his skin I could push him ahead into a $50 a week job. 
Friday. The boy stands in the background, but he happens to hear 
me tell Jones that T cannot do business with him before Wednesday, 
but if he will come in on that day at twelve o’clock [ will be glad to 


tral offices of one of the most successful corporations 
ae) in place of Brown. The nearest he can come to 
They will not be the big talkers, nor the fluent 
good.” 

a man whom he has picked by this system does not prove capable 
among them. The man whom the big business man picks out of 
said, after presenting his line, ‘I want that order? But he has 
job is at all valuable the candidates are unlimited. The man who 
There is a bond expert in New York to-day who owes his stand- 

message that there was no position open. 
want a position I'll ask for it. What I want is a job to sell some 
It is thus to be seen that it is the man who is smart and quick, 
Others are “ plugs.” You ean shut your eyes and choose any one 
A big employer the other day placed advertisements in the daily 
partner. “TIT want some one who is more than a machine. IT want 
“That boy is invaluable to me. Jones comes in to see me on 
see him. In the mean time I forget teetotally about that engage- 
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ment, and Wednesday morning Smith drops in. ‘Come over to 
lunch with me, Smith,’ I say, but my messenger comes up and 
speaks to me. ‘ Don’t forget, sir,’ he says, *‘ that you have an ap- 
pointment at noon with Mr. Jones.’ Perhaps that boy isn’t worth 
his salary to me! I want semething of his ability in white skin, 
and I’m willing to pay the price.” 

The advertisements appeared simultaneously in all the papers, 
and the concern’s mail was doubled on the following morning. The 
wheat was sifted out of a great grist of letters, and twenty of their 
authors were told to call. Qne by one these were rejected until the 
most likely applicant was saved for the senior partner—whose time 
is a very valuable thing—to inspect. The boy had an attractive 
personality, and the senior partner liked him from the outset. 

“ Where are you working?” he asked. 

“In the T. & S. R. R. passenger oflices. I get $60 a month, and 
the chances of promotion scem so slow that I want to get out of 
there.” 

“Want bigger money?” 

“T’ve got to have it, sir. 
me, and we’re not breaking even on our living. 

Dependent women are regarded as pretty good steadiers on men, 
and the boy advanced another step in the old man’s favor. He gave 
the right answers to all the questions for a long time, and then he 
asked a question himself. 

“ What are your office hours here?” 

The boss swung fiercely around in his swivel-chair and glared 
out from under his heavy eyebrows at the boy. 

“Twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, perhaps, if we 
need you,” he snorted. “ We don’t run jobs in this inner office on 
the office-hour plan. We don’t have time-clocks.” 

But he was decent enough finally to overlook the office-hour ques- 
tion. There was so much about the boy that he liked that he was 
still anxious to employ him. Still, he was a man that never decided 
an important question without sleeping on it, and so he told the 
young man to return for his answer on some day early in the fol- 
lowing week. 

The applicant seemed loath to leave the inner office. 

“How do I know,” he queried, “that you’re not putting me off 
for a week so you can measure up some other fellows against me?” 

Then it was that the voleano went into eruption. The old man 
was out of his chair in a moment and standing close to the boy. 

“Tm done with you,” he said. “ You haven’t half enough sense 
to work in here, after all. Why, I’d all but fully made up my mind 
to put you in here as my confidential man, Monday week, at $35 a 
week for a starter, and now you’ve kicked the bucket clean over. 
Get out.” : 

That proved a good way not to get a job. There is no use in 
deseanting on that boy’s foolishness. Time and again chances 
have been spoiled in some such way. There are any number of 
youths who seem only to have sense up to a certain point. 

Several years ago a young fellow, who has since become a novelist 
of some importance, made up his mind that he wanted to get into 
the dry-goods business. He picked out the concern he wanted, and 
after some little trouble got to the junior partner. He learned that 
there was no immediate chance. 

“T'll wait for it,” he said. He was a pleasant-looking lad, ani 
the junior partner’s impression of him had been agreeable. This 
especial job was not a necessity to this boy. He had another in a 
little city near New York, and, as a side issue, a church choir posi 
tion. This brought him into New York each Saturday. Every 
Monday morning he would show up at the dry-goods house and ask 
if that job was ready yet. , 

Another youth might have been annoying and persistent. This 
young man was not. He simply made himself a familiar figure. 
The junior partner after a while got accustomed to waiting for him 
on Monday morning. He—the junior partner—would have been 


I’ve a mother and sister dependent on 
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That proved a good way not to get a job 


disappointed if the lad had failed to appear. That he never did. 
It was not many months before it occurred to the junior partner 
that he wanted a young fellow that could hang on like that; and 
the position was finally forthcoming. 

Find out what you want, and then hang on; it is seldom that this 
fails to be a good rule. A good many men have learned the lesson. 
Here is an incident of commercial life that is an excellent proof 
of it. It is the case of a young man who was a specialist in his 
profession, and who, after running off on a tangent to inevitable 
defeat, was obliged to come back to the beginning and seek a posi- 
tion. This man measured the situation carefully. When he had 
left New York to embark in business for himself he had expressed 
a feeling of regret at parting from his old employers, and had per- 
mitted sentiment to carry him so far as to say voluntarily that if 
he came back to New York he would never work for a rival house— 
which was saying a good deal, when he knew that it was an estab- 
lished rule of his old employers never to take back a man who left 
their service, voluntarily or involuntarily. 

“TI couldn’t bear to think of having to be out fighting the old 
house,” he told his friends when they heard of his resolve. 

So when he was driven back to first principles and drifted into 
New York he kept to the letter of his word and sought employment 
in Brooklyn. There was but a single concern in that city with 
which he cared to ally himself, and he sought its manager within 
an hour after he had stepped from his train. 

You must understand that this was a man with more than an 
ordinary measure of ability in his work. He was young and he 
was enthusiastic, and his failure in his effort to branch out for 
himself was not necessarily to be counted against him. 

The manager listened quietly as the man asked him for a job. 

“Cannot place you,” was the reply. ‘“ They’re asking me to cut 
down expenses and not increase my pay-roll. It’s quite impossible.” 

Now that was not the answer that the jobless man had wanted 
to hear. This was virtually the only house that was open to him, 
and there were a thousand reasons why he did not wish to leave the 
Vicinage of Greater New York; he was, therefore, much disap- 
pointed at this rather curt dismissal of his case. He determined to 
fight it out, then and there. Nothing worse, he concluded, was 
Hel to happen to him than to be kicked out of the manager’s 
office, 

“{ don’t think you realize the training I have had,” he began. 
Then, with an assurance which strengthened itself each minute, 
he told of his resources, of the way he had studied the business 
and specialized along some of its most interesting side-lines; and 
when he finished he felt satisfied with his effort. He did not really 
see how any manager could refuse to hire a man who had so many 
attainments. But— 

“Tam very sorry. I haven’t a position for you.” 

Imagine how that would sound after you had been talking against 
an iceberg for twenty minutes—talking with the earnestness that a 
desperate and jobless man rises to at such a moment! The manager 
busied himself with the papers on his desk and imagined that his 
caller had seen the point and departed. He imagined wrong. After 
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he had been immersed in some reports for thirty minutes, he heard 
a cough from the corner of his oflice and looked up. 

“Oh, you're here still?” he said. “ How long are you going to 
stay here?” 

“ Till I get a job.” 

A smile swept over the manager’s face. 
chair. 

“T rather like you,” he said, bluntly, “and if I had a job I 
think that I’d give you a try in it. But they’re chasing me down 
pretty sharply on expenditures, and I’ve got to cut my force, not 
increase it.” 

Perhaps that was not a victory. Somehow the manager had not 
said much, but that little brought some faint aroma of hope to a 
jobless man, and he said: 

“Tm not going yet. You don’t mind my standing here and look- 
ing out of the window do you? I’m going to stick it out.” 

The manager laughed aloud. 

“You can stand there as long as you please,” he said, “ but that 
doesn’t alter the situation or get a job for you from me.” 

“Tl stand,” came the reply from the window. 

Somehow the manager could not get his mind back on his reports 
again, and he was half sorry that he had given the stranger per- 
mission to stay in his office. He fussed and fumbled mentally for 
twenty minutes, then gave it up and began talking or the building 
*phone. 

“Tm sending a man down to you that you’ve got to put on. 
Charge it to special expense or anything else you please, and we'll 
tuck him on the pay-roll at the first crack. No. I say he’s got to 
go on. He simply won’t take ‘no’ for an answer, and that’s the 
sort of chap we need, I think. Ill send him right down to you.” 

And when that man walked out of the building that noon for 
lunch he was again employed, and employed at a more than decent 
wage at that. 

A cub reporter in a small city in the western part of New York 
State coveted a position on a certain New York paper. Somehow 
the chances of getting on that paper’s exclusive staff seemed mighty 
few. But one day his city editor told him to go down to the rail- 
road station, see Lord Charles Beresford, who was to wait there a 
little time between trains, and get an interview from him. The boy 
was country-bred, and Beresford was little more than a name to 
him. But he had an hour to spare before he would have to be at 
the depot, and that hour was spent in a library reading of the fight 
before Alexandria and of revolving guns in the Soudan. 

When he reached Beresford at the railroad depot he found the 
rear-admiral very gracious and obliging, and ready to fill him with 
much praise of the country in whole and that part of the country 
in particular. The boy tcok copious notes, then closed his book 
with a bang and a smile. 

“That’s all good stuff, Lord Beresford,” said he, “ but it’s what 
every single one of you Englishmen tell us when you get over here. 
I want some real news.” 

“ Real news?” was the response. 

“Tf you would answer a single real question for me it might put 
me on my feet and make a big journalist of me.” 

The big man smiled at the boy. 

* Ask me the one question. Let me see what it is?” he said. 

It was at the time of the earliest troubles in the Far East. 

“Why did you change your 
plans and not go to Port 
Arthur?” he was asked. 

“But that’s a diplomatic 
question, and not to be an- 
swered,” he replied. 

“ The very reason why it is 
real news,” pressed the boy. 

“The Foreign Office at 
London requested me not to 
go there,” said Beresford, as 
he hurried back into his 


He swung about in his 





train. The boy kept his se- 
cret to himself, wrote his 


conventional interview withj 
Beresford for the paper that 
employed him, then wired 
3eresford’s answer to his real 
question as an_ exclusive 
feature for the New York 
paper. That paper put it 
in its cable service and sent 
Beresford’s answer to the 
country reporter’s question 
swinging around the civilized 
world. Then it s¢nt for the 
boy himself and put him on 
his feet. To-day he sits close 
to its managing editor’s desk 
and draws a salary of more 
than $5000 a year. 

What is it: that makes ¢ 
good impression? Over cig- 
ars one night a young busi- 
ness man recalled an incident 
of his boyhood. 

“It’s not so many years 
ago,” he began; “I remem- 
ber it as well as if it were 
yesterday. I was hunting 
my first job: I selected Wall 
Street because I had heard 
so much about it. I walked 
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down that street, going into every office on both sides of the way, 
asking simply. this one question: * Do you want a boy? 

“*Nol’ ‘No!’ every one said. I had visited fifty offices, sixty, 
seventy. It must have been about the seventy-fifth that 1 found, 
in an office on the street iloor, an old, white-whiskered gentleman 
behind a railing in front. I again put my question politely. ‘No!’ 
he growled. In a way that must have been more businesslike than 
I realized at the moment, I went towards the door. As I put my 
hand on the knob he snapped, ‘Come back!’ 

“JT returned to the front of the railing. 

“* There’s something I like about you,’ he began 
you? Where do you live?’ 

“A string of other questions followed. Then the old man said 
curtly, ‘Come and see me to-morrow morning, and bring me a letter 
from some one who knows you.’ 

“In the morning the same shortness and ecrustiness characterized 
my new acquaintance. ‘This way,’ he said, and he put on his hat 
and led me out into the street. *I don’t want a boy,’ he observed, 
as he walked me along, ‘ but I know somebody wants you.’ 

* He took me into an oflice and brought me before another white- 
whiskered man. It was a big insurance office, as I remember. 
‘Smith, I want you to take this boy,’ my friend said. 

“The old man demurred. ‘There are so many ahead,’ he an- 
swered, fidgeting with the papers on his desk. My friend uttered 


‘How old are 


what might have been ‘ Pshaw!’ but wasn’t. ‘I tell you, you 
want him!’ he threw back. ‘ Now. Billy, turning to me, ‘ you 


give this gentleman your name and address, and he'll write you 
within a few days when he wants you to start.’ 

* The other man did write, but before that I was already fixed in 
a job that has developed into my present. position. 

* Now what was it the old gentleman liked in me? I’ve seen him 
since, and talked with him about it. ‘It was the get-up-and-keep- 
moving way you had,’ he said, ‘ without any smartiness or bluster 
or noise about it. You stated your business proposition in half a 
dozen words, but you put them just right.’ ” 

There is a man in New Yerk, to-day, well up at the top of the 
heap now, who had a curious experience two years ago. He came 
up from Havana after a half-dozen years’ experience there as a 
manager at a good salary. Before that he had done a few things 
in the West, and had held a post as an assistant purchasing agent 
in New York. 

Let us call him John William Jones. Before he went into the 
tropics he had been loaded down with debts, and had just about 
succeeded in getting them paid when he decided to come back again 
to New York. He was several hundred dollars ahead then, and 
from his experience, and because of the number of American firms 
che had been doing business with for years and who knew him well 
by name, he was confident that a job in New York of high calibre 
would come to him readily. 

So he wrote ahead to all the big merchants whom he had‘ done 
business with, announcing that he was coming, and telling them that 
he was planning to establish himself in New York. The mail await- 
ing him on arrival at a fashionable Fifth Avenue hotel was some- 
what disappointing. There were but three letters from the Amer- 
ican merchants to whom he had written, and all of these were non- 
committal. They contained no offer of a position, or even a sug- 
gestion of it. But they and others that arrived later pre- 
sented cordial invitations to call and lunch. 

The days that followed breught nothing definite, only numerous 
good wishes and proffers to * set some hens” on. One of the heads 
of the corporation that Mr. Jones had been with during his previous 
career in New York—a power in finance—met him on the street 
one day, greeted him by name, and, on learning what Jones was up 
to, said he might refer to him personally. Another man who is 
known by insiders as the “ busiest man in New York” talked with 
Jones half an hour one day, renewing old acquaintance, and said 
that he was sure he could push something through for him. Half 
a dozen other powerful business men gave like assurances. 

Jones was not at all discouraged. He had an idea that the old 
phrase must be true, that there must be “ plenty of room at the 
top.” He knew, though, that all the big places must be temporarily 
filled, even if, here and there, with second-class men, and that it 
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would take a little 
time to get into close 
touch with the chiefs 
and then hitch on. 
That there could be 
the slightest question 
of landing a $10,000 
a year job in a few 
weeks did not occur to 
him. 

John Jones would 
not, indeed, have been 
astonished if the 
presidency of the big- 
gest trust in the coun- 
try had been offered 
to him. He “was 
received everywhere 
with extreme cordiali- 
ty. The New York 
agents of his old house at once gave him temporary office-room for 
headquarters, clearing out a large roll-iop desk for his use. They 
had no positions open beyond small clerkships, the partners holding 
everything that was worth while. 

But the $10,000 offer never came, nor did one at $7500, nor even 
at $5000. Nobody seemed to hear of anything, and Jones could not 
get actually on the track of anything even fairly good. The nearest 
he came to it was a chance on a $6000 purchasing-ageney job. This 
looked all right, and there was more than a fighting opportunity, it 
appeared, until, after a month, the post. was suddenly filled, and 
then John Jones learned, from the inside, that it had all been talk 
so far as he was concerned, and that he had never been seriously 
considered at all. The position had gone by pure favoritism. 

Upon investigation John Jones found that such cases were not un- 
common, that others had been deluded in just such ways before. 
This disheartened him at first, and then he began to look the situa- 
tion squarely in the face. 

“Come,” he said to himself, 


Chasing $10,000-will-o’-the-wisps 


“the ways of jobs are certainly 
curious. I never would have believed that I wasn’t wanted. But | 
am wasting time. Here it’s four months now that I have been 
chasing this will-o-the-wisp.” He had seen plenty of advertisements 
for high-grade men, $5000 to $10,000 being the figures named. Some 
of these must be worth while, he had argued. But his answering 
had brought no substantial result. 

Unlimited promises, brilliant prospects, were the sum total of all. 
A pretty poor result of four months’ labor, Jones thought. It was 
at this point that the calibre of the man demonstrated itself. He 
brought into play then the judgment that- has made him the man 
he is to-day. “If you can’t get what you want, take what you can 
get.” John deliberated this aphorism one night. He reached a 
quick conclusion. In his early business days he had been a 
stenographer and typewriter. “ 'Tlwenty-five dollars a week received 
is better than $200 promised.” That seemed certain. Quietly, the 
very next day, at the employment bureau of a typewriting concern, 
he put in his application for a temporary job as stenographer. 

There was little trouble about getting that, and it was a wonder- 
fully short time before John Jones was helped to better things. 
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MOLES OF MANHATTAN 


The 75-foot Excavation for the new Pennsylvania Railroad Station, looking West 
from Eighth Avenue. The Ninth Avenue Roadway and Elevated Railroad 
Tracks are carried on Falsework in order that Traffic may be Uninterrupted 
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The Lesson 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


of Portugal 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


Lonpon. 

HAVE read in the English papers innumerable com- 

ments on and explanations of the murder of the King 
and Crown Prince of Portugal. Their keynote, 
naturally, is one of horror at the tragedy and of 
unstinted sympathy with its victims. King Carlos 
was perhaps more of a favorite among the people of 
England than any other. European ruler. He had 
the radiating and infectious good humor that often 
goes with men of his physique. He slipped without 
an effort into popularity with the crowd. King 
Edward was known to regard him with a peculiar friendliness. He 
was an expert and thoroughgoing sportsman, and there is still 
no surer road: to the British heart than the ability to hold one’s 
own on horseback and at the covertside. A hearty, jovial monarch 
who enjoys being a king as unaffectedly as Mr. Roosevelt enjoys 
being President, and who bears on his face and manner the unmis- 
takable signs of good fellowship, is somewhat of a rarity in these 
harassing and exacting days. King Carlos, though he was only 
in England two or three times, succeeded in conveying to the 
average man a very distinct impression of bluff and burly geniality. 
All they saw and heard of him made the English people like him. 
Moreover, there are old political ties that considerably antedate 
the discovery of America between England and Portugal. King 
Carlos, too, did England an excellent turn when he refused to allow 
German soldiers to land at Delagoa Bay and enter the Transvaal 
“for the protection of German interests” cfter the Jameson raid. 
Again, Queen Amélie was born in England, brought up here, and 
lias always looked upon this country as her second home. For all 
these reasons the shock of the Lisbon tragedy was felt in England 
with a real and poignant intimacy, and its personal aspects were 
inevitably those that most touched the thoughts and feelings of 
the people. 

In dealing with its political aspects the English journals have 
been in somewhat of a quandary. They admire strength in a 
ruler, and nobody for a moment can question that King Carlos 
showed the highest courage and determination in choosing and 
carrying out his policy. On the other hand, a dictatorship is a 
thing hateful in English ears. It jarred on every English political 
instinet to hear that the Constitution had been suspended, that the 
freedom of the press had been abolished, that all the functions 
of local government were taken over by administrative decree, and 
that political opponents were being arrested, imprisoned, or de- 
ported by scores. + English people felt that such proceedings could 
only be excused by a grave and otherwise insoluble crisis, and 
could only. be justified by their complete success. Whether the 
crisis was really of a character that made any less drastic treat- 
ment ineffectual and a waste of time is a point on which in Eng- 
land, as throughout all Europe, there were two schools of opinion. 
To the one school King Carlos was the bold and prescient states- 
man who after years of self-restraint was foreed to adopt extreme 
measures as the only hope of crushing intolerable abuses and _ re- 
vitalizing the body politic. To the other school he was little less 
than a usurper trampling on popular rights in the old _ spirit, 
with the old motives, and by the old methods of unadulterated 
tyranny. A 

But whether the policy pursued by King Carlos was right or 
wrong is, after all, a minor question. An assassination proves 
nothing. What, as it seems to me, is the point that really matters 
in the crisis that has convulsed Portugal for the last twelve 
months is the light it has thrown on the workings of the demo- 
cratic system. But this is precisely the point that has been least 
discussed. It takes us very little further to be told that King 
Carlos’s policy was the only cure for bad government. We want to 
know how the habit of bad government was contracted, and what 
were the fundamental conditions that precipitated the crisis which 
the King tried to solve. I do not myself see how it is possible for 
any one approaching the problem from this standpoint to doubt 
that the present state of Portugal is primarily due to the failure of 
democracy. Some Americans regard it as a heresy even to hint 
that democracy can fail. Mr. Bryan, for instance, seems to look 
upon it as a political cure-all that can be prescribed indiscrimi- 
nately for men of all races, climates, and degrees of culture and 
civilization. TI think a calm survey of its effects upon certain 
European countries would help to undeceive him. He might even 
work round to the conclusion that Portugal is the latest, but is 
not unhappily likely to be the last, victim of a theory of govern- 
ment that is wholly at variance with her instincts, requirements, 
and capacities. 

It is a proposition for which in my judgment there is a good 
deal to be said that Great Britain’s success in administering the 
constitutional and parliamentary form of government has proved 
by no means an unmixed blessing to mankind. It has had this 
great disadvantage, that it has fatally ensnared other nations into 
attempting to transplant it. Europe is dotted with paper imita- 
tions of the British Constitution from which the real quickening 
spirit has gone, The system of party government is an accident 











even in England, where it has hitherto worked tolerably well as 
much through the defects as the excellences of the British peopie, 
Elsewhere—lI except of course the United States—it is a plagiarism 
which has worked badly. What else, indeed, could have beon 
expected? The secret of representative government is not to be 
learned from text-books. The traditions and unwritten codes, the 
half-lights and compromises, and silent undertakings that direct 
its workings in England are not things that can be manufactured. 
They are properties of the blood, elements of a national character, 
the product of special conditions and distinctive experiences. ‘Lo 
formulate and define them, to incorporate them in a constitution, 
and to hope it will prove workable, is to miss altogether their 
essential quality, and to indulge in the vain dream that the slow 
processes of time can be eliminated and the centuries taken at a 
leap. I very much doubt whether even the English, with all their 
genius for the happy political mean, would be able to work their 
constitution if it were suddenly to be dumped upon them. This is 
what Europe has never realized. ‘There are fashions in politics 
as there are in dress, and for nearly a century and a half the 
British system of government has been “ the rage,” has been every- 
where accepted as the last word in progress, and copied and repro- 
duced unthinkingly. The most diverse countries, countries wholly 
illiterate, countries just emerging from political slavery, countries 
that had never known and never cared to know anything but the 
direct rulership of a single head, have imitated the British consti- 
tution, not because it suited their temperament or conditions, but 
simply because it was the mode and was taken to represent the 
final proof of enlightenment. The consequence is that all over 
the world you find elaborate paraphernalia of legislative 
machinery, quite admirable and perfect to look at, but with the 
unhappy defect of disabling all its engineers. ; 

The classic examples of this sort of fictitious democracy and 
unrepresentative government are to be found, of course, among the 
“republics” of South America. But Italy supplies another in- 
stance of a country which has adopted democracy without being 
fitted for its responsibilities either by tradition, instincts, or edu- 
cation. France, again, has proved more than once, and may yet 
prove again, that between the parliamentary system and the cen- 
tralized bureaucratic system directed by a single controlling hand 
it is towards the latter that all her inclinations lean; and that the 
attempt to combine the two is .a disastrously costly, irksome, and 
demoralizing experiment. No one can say that democracy has yet 
proved a political success either in France or Italy; no one can 
pronounce it other than a total and pernicious failure in Spain 
and Portugal. In Portugal, especially, the indispensable condi- 
tion of democracy is wanting—the people are abjectly ignorant 
and illiterate. Put the most delicate and complex instrument of 
government that has yet been devised in the hands of men three- 
fourths, perhaps four-fifths, of whom can neither read nor write, 
whose history during the past three centuries has been one of 
political coma, absolutism, and military revolutions, and who have 
tried to bridge in a single day the enormous gulf between autoc- 
racy and self-government—and the result cannot be anything but 
catastrophic. It is really the abandonment of all rational use of 
language to speak of constitutionalism as having ever existed in 
Portugal. Democracy there, as in Spain, has proved worse than a 
farce; it has developed into an elaborate and wellnigh impenetrable 
conspiracy against the common weal. 

That is not an exaggeration, but the literal and appalling truth. 
Imagine New York as it was under Boss Tweed, and apply his 
system of government to the army and navy, and to every detail 
of national and municipal administration, and one gets an accurate 
picture of Portugal’s present conditions. “ Politics” that begins 
and ends with the question of spoils; parties that have no prin- 
ciples whatever, except the principle of allowing one another a 
reasonable turn in office; elections that so far from being the test 
of public opinion are the nullification of it, are directed by the 
government of the day, organized by the wire-pullers and_ bosses, 
and always end in the required majority being forthcoming; an 
electorate that is at once too apathetic, too ignorant, and too timid 
to take the trouble or run the risks of voting; a few thousands 
of professional politicians, with attendant cohorts bf carpet- 
baggers, running the machine at Lisbon, or flooding the country 
with their vlundering nominees; meanwhile, industry decaying, 
education starved, justice turned into a branch of “ polities,” taxes 
piling up, and the national debt augmented till its periodic Te- 
pudiation has become almost a habit—such are a few of the leading 
clements in the Portuguese problem, elements that, in my judg- 
ment, find their common source in the utter unsuitability of the 
constitutional, parliamentary, and democratic system to the in- 
stincts and capabilities of the people. King Carlos saw, or thought 
he saw, in a reforming dictatorship the one hope of escape from 
a régime of profljgacy and corruption that threatened moral anarchy 
and financial bankruptey. We tried the experiment; it has failed. 
Was his diagnosis wrong or his remedy mistaken? If so, what 15 
the right reading of the conditions which confronted him, and the 
true solution of the problem? 






















































































































Adding 108 New Officers to the Army 
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The Graduating Class. 





William H. Taft presenting his Diploma to Cadet George R. 
Upon the Platform is Brigadier-General George Bell, Chief of Staff 


The Cadet in the front Row, indicated with the Star, is 


Glen E. Edgerton, of Manhattan, Kansas, who stood at the Head of his Class 


HE annual June cluster of West Point graduates matured on 
June 14 this year, possibly on account of the warm political 
temperature in the Far East, and Secretary William H. Taft 

handed over the sheepskin scrolls at the Military Academy. 

The Seeretary was received by a troop of negro cavalry and wel- 
comed with a salute of seventeen guns. After a luncheon at Colonel 
Scott’s quarters the graduation exercises were held in Cullum Me- 
morial Hall. The proceedings were entirely informal in character, 
and were continually interrupted by outbursts of applause. After 
short speech by Secretary Taft 108 new second lieutenants were 
aided to the regular army, and each received a hearty handshake. 


17 


At the head of the ten ranking cadets, who have their choice of 
the five branches of the military service, stood Cadet Glen E. 
Edgerton, of Kansas. Fourth in his class was Cadet George R. 
Goethals, the son of Colonel Goethals, chief engineer in charge of 
the construction of the Panama Canal. Colonel Goethals was 
present when his son received the diploma. 

‘““We may not have another Panama Canal for you to build,” 
said Secretary Taft, “ but we will try to find something else that 
is useful.” 

The graduates afterward started on a brief leave of absence, 
before being assigned to their posts in the army. 
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OR six long weeks Mrs. 
F Van Nostrand had given 

her days to the servant 
question and her nights to 
disturbed dreams through 
which the “applicants” of 
her waking hours ‘stalked, a 
solid and stolid phalanx. In 
the beginning she had tried 
to count those who presented 
themselves in response to the 
alluring advertisements her 
husband had inserted in sev- 
eral newspapers; but she soon 
abandoned this as an unnecessary addition to the severe mental 
strain of the experience. German, Swedish, Norwegian, Irish, 
French, ard African maids called, surveyed appraisingly her 
charming little apartment, listened coldly to her enthusiastic 
recital of the simple joys and home comforts awaiting “ the right 
person,” and then, even more appraisingly, disappeared. 

It was at this point in the tragedy that Mrs. Van Nostrand 
confided to her friend Mrs. Brown, over the telephone wire, a 
deep satisfaction in having kept no record of the number she 
had personally interviewed. ‘“ For if I knew,” she explained, 
sadly, “I should certainly have to tell some one. And no one 
in this wide, wide world, except perhaps Jack, would ever believe 
me!” 

“ Humph!” said Mrs. Brown, distinctly, “I would! So would 
every woman who has tried to find a general houseworker this 
year. American women are now divided into two classes,” she 
continued, warming to her subject and bracing her elbow com- 
fortably on the top of the telephone. ‘‘ Those who have servants, 
and those who are trying to find them. You’ll know the first by 
their apprehension, the second by their agony. Over the first 
the sword is hanging; over the second it is not even doing that!” 
Her fat, comfortable chuckle came to Mrs. Van Nostrand’s ears 
like a taunting flout from some modern witch’s Sabbath. 

* But never mind,” she added, as if she had received an encore, 
“there is one depth you haven’t reached. You don’t know yet 
what it is to have one of them come, stay three months, win your 
affections, realize all your fondest ideals, make herself absolutely 
indispensable, and then leave because she had suddenly decided to 
‘specialize’ and work exclusively for ‘de four hundert.’ When 
that happens you will have touched-the bottom of the deepest 
abyss known to the American homemaker. Telephone me then— 
and we'll take a little trip to Lakewood.” 

Mrs.- Van Nostrand hung up the receiver with a puckered film 
on her pretty, careworn face. It occurred to her, as it had done 
several times before, that dear 
Mrs. Brown, while an admirable 
woman in many ways, had a 
humor that allied her to Nero. 
She expressed this lowly appre- 
ciation to Mr. Van Nostrand 
in the evening, over the skimpy 
dinner they were eating in a 
restaurant, with the one merit 
that it was near their apart- 
ment. The lady Jack designated 
as the “umptieth cook” had 
left abruptly that morning, 
owing to some ruffling jar with 
the janitor. 

“That woman loves horrors,” 
he returned, gloomily, referring 
to Mrs. Brown. “If there’s 
anything worse coming than 
what we’re getting, I, for one, 
don’t want to know it before- 
hand. But there can’t be. 
That’s dimly comforting.  Be- 
sides, if we ever do get a good 
servant, we'll have her hypno- 
tized first, and then we'll put 
her on a leash the exact length 
of the flat.” 

Heartened by this reflection, he 
resumed his dinner. His wife 
smiled wanly. Never until then 
had she fully realized her hus- 
band’s limitations and the dis- 
illusioning possibilities of matri- 
mony. To have Mrs. Brown 
jest airily over one’s misfor- 
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tunes was annoying. To have Jack do it was a vital crisis in 
life. In that supreme moment she felt herself alone and at bay 
against the world. 

When human souls are taxed beyond their strength help cores 
from some source, call it what we will. The next day a young 
Danish woman came within Mrs. Van Nostrand’s field of vision. 
She asked several respectful and intelligent questions, she fir- 
nished admirable references, she agreed to come to the Van Nos- 
trands, and she came. All these things were new and strane 
in the experience of the unhappy housewife, who did not in thie 
least expect her and who waited, for two days after her arrival, 
in breathless expectation of her prompt departure. She did not 
go. She remained; she did her work with surprising ease, and 
seemed to have an unconsciousness of her peerless worth that was 
uneanny. She also confided to Mrs. Van Nostrand that she ce- 
sired to be called Hedwig, instead of her real name, which was 
Anna, explaining that she thought it less “common”; and _ she 
asked permission to change the bows on her cap, and expressed 
a preference for Wednesday instead of Thursday “out.” These 
were distinctly encouraging incidents, marking a progress never 
reached before, and certainly justifying some hope that she in- 
tended to remain a week or two; but her mistress guardedly re- 
frained from taking them seriously. She also resolutely diverted 
Jack’s gaze from the rainbow of promise on which he gazed with 
dazzled delight, and 
she met Mrs. 
Brown’s inquiries 
with non-committal 
replies that aroused 
the generous solici- 
tude of that lady. 

* You are not go- 
ing to let this warp 
your nature, are 
you?” asked Mrs. 
srown, anxiously. 
* Sometimes it does, 
you know. I’ve 
known noble women 
whose _ characters 
were ruined by it. 
Meet it as a test,* 
dear—as a source of 
development and all 
that. Make the 
servants stepping 
stones toward higher 
things!” 

Mrs. Van _ Nos- 
trand expressed an 
immediate and live- 
ly willingness to’ 
make the servants 
stepping stones, but conceded that she was a little vague as to 
the higher things. 

“T’ve had my aspirations, like other women,” she sighed, “ but 
I’m reduced now to a very matter-of-fact and practical plane. If | 
“an persuade some servant to live with me and do my work until we 
give up this apartment in May life need offer me nothing more.” 

Hedwig sought her a little later and turned on her a radiant 
blond face. 

“T yust clean all de silver,’ she observed, affably. “ You got 
nice silver an’ dishes. W’en we give little dinner parties we make 
de table look fine. W/’en you going to have fr’en’s dine wit’ you? 
I like to get op little dinners!” 

Mrs. Van Nostrand felt her being leap, as Danaé’s may have 
when the shower of gold began; but she was a woman of charac- 
ter, and it showed now. She heard herself speaking with entire 
calmness. “Tittle dinners,” long dreamed of in the past, had 
never taken a more tangible shape than dreams since her mat 
riage four months ago. ' 

“We will have no one until Saturday evening,” she said, 
placidly. “Then we will have only two guests, so you may get 
up a nice little dinner for four. That will not interfere with your 
routine work or the general sweeping and cleaning of Friday. 

When she returned to her library she sat down to write her 
first dinner invitation, her chest swelling with a sense of the 
greatness of the moment. The note showed, however, the stern 
discipline of past months. Like all Mrs. Van Nostrand’s recent 
expressions, it was guarded: 








To write her first dinner invitation 


“Dear Epitu,—Do you and Herbert love us enough to line 
with us very informally Saturday evening at half after seven 
o’clock, and let us try a new cook on you if she is still with 
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is and strong enough to work? If 
che is not, we will dine at The Im- 
perial. 
“ Affectionately yours, 
‘“ HENRIETTA VAN NOSTRAND.” 


The next twenty-four hours brought 
the reassuring information that the 
devotion of Edith and her husband 
was equal to the venture. Mrs. Van 
Nostrand read their note at the table 
with a satisfied smile, and the grim 
reflection that possibly Edith and 
Herbert were fond of dining at The 
Imperial. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Verbeck are coming 
to dinner Saturday, Hedwig,” she then 
said, blithely, “‘and we must do our 
best.” , 

Hedwig turned to her with a sudden 
alert interest she had never shown be- 
fore. 

“Verbeck?” she repeated, quickly. 
“Ts dat de millionaire what lives on 
Sixty-eight? Street?” ~ 

“Oh no,” replied Mrs. Van Nostrand, 
carelessly; ‘“ quite another family, I[ 
think.” 

The face of Hedwig fell. She walked 
out of the room with a flagging step, 
her inert hand holding the tray at a Saturday evening brought 
dangerously acute angle. Mrs. Van the Verbecks 
Nostrand looked at her husband with 
a puzzled frown. 

*Wasn’t that odd!” she remarked. 
appointed. 
hecks.” 
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“She really seemed dis- 
Perhaps she was once in service with the other Ver- 


Saturday evening brought the Verbecks that were not “ other” 
hut prompt, optimistic, philosophic—an ideal twain on whom to 
try a domestic experiment. Great was their reward. Mrs. Van 
Nostrand had planned a very simple dinner of five courses, and 
had taken the precaution to order the dessert at the caterer’s. 
She had herself laid and decorated the table and attended to the 
candles; but even with these old and tried friends her nervousness, 
as she seated herself, was so great that her first oyster found 
difiiculty in making its way down her contracted throat. For a 
few moments she could not speak. The soft light of the candles 
seemed to dance before her eyes, and the cheerful voices of her 
guests came to her from a distance. Then she became conscious 
that a very deft, quiet figure was moving about the room, that 
plates were changed without a sound, that Mr. Verbeck was utter- 
ing almost too cordial commendation of the soup. What had he ex- 
pected? She drank a spoonful. It was steaming hot and perfect. 
She sat up and began to exercise her réle of hostess. 

Looking back on that dinner, she remembers it as one of the 
most delightful experiences of her life. Course after course was 
smoothly served, and the viands were so delicately cooked and 
seasoned that her old friends were wonderingly enthusiastic. 
Nothing could have been more admirable. Like her husband and 
her guests, Mrs. Van Nostrand gave herself up to the happiness 
of the hour. The four lingered over each dish, new stories were 
told, old memories were recalled. When Hedwig had served 
the coffee and liqueurs in the drawing room Mrs. Verbeck 
turned to her friend with a look of injury. 

“Well, I like your affectation of 
modesty about your dinner,” she 
said, “and your mean insinuations 
about your cook. I suppose this is 
like sending out your visiting card 
with ‘ Dancing’ in the corner, when 
three hundred people come at twelve 
and stay till four. Not that we are 
complaining, my dear. If Herbert 
and I had a pearl! of such price we'd 
never dine out!” 

oe Henrietta smiled with fatuous as- 
“SSS sent. She was having many new 
sensations this evening, all strangely 
stimulating. She indulged in the 
luxury of another. : 

“Yes, she does very well,” she 
said, condescendingly, * but, like all 
the rest of them, she needs con- 
stant watching—and a great deal 
of training!” 

The “little dinner ” was the first 
of many, for Mrs. Van Nostrand 
promptly adapted herself to her new 
position as possessor of a chef, and 
gave two or three dinners for four 
and six guests every week. She 
discovered a stout and capable Ger- 
man woman who was willing to help 
on such occasions for a small com- 
pensation, and as the winter passed 
the fame- of Hedwig’s cooking and 
the Van Nostrand dinners grew 
apace. Jack, who was the son of 
a famous editor, drew into his home 





A typical English girl 
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many distinguished artists and men of letters who had known 
his father; and Mrs. Van Nostrand, herselt the daughter of an 
eminent Western bishop, presented her letters of introduction, 
and in time attracted to herself a host of the right kind of people. 
Hedwig soon knew them all, remembered their names, and had 
special favorites among them for whom she prepared her best 
dishes. Occasionally she made personal comments; usually so 
amusing that her mistress had not the heart to check her artless 
prattle. 

“You got nice fr’en’s,” she once said, approvingly; “‘ very nice, 
high-toned peoples. An’ I haf heard langwich in dis house what 
I never heard anywhere else. Such brains dey haf! De night 
Mrs. Carmichael was here—my! I bin in dis country twelve 
years, but dat night I couldn’t—understand—von—vord!” 

There was a smile of pure bliss on her round features as she 
wandered away. 

At other times a shadow crossed her fair sky. 

“Don’t you know Mrs. Van der Peyter?” she asked, wistfully. 
one morning. Mrs. Van Nostrand admitted with some indifference 
that she did not. She was deep in her household accounts; her 
brow puckered a little over the discovery that there was a financial 
side to her simple dinners which was larger than she had realized. 
Hedwig looked disappointed, but held her ground. These chats 
with her mistress, whom she really sincerely liked, were bright 
spots in the day to her, and she had no thought of permitting the 
exigencies of domestic bookkeeping to prevent them. Her con- 
versational flow rippled on until Mrs. Van Nostrand suddenly 
became aware that the domestic ‘affairs of various members of 
the “ four hundert ” were being revealed to her in unctuous detail. 

“You know my sister, she married de coachman at de Schuyler 
Manhattans,” ended Hedwig, blithely, “so dat’s how I know about 
dat scanda]. De butler, he told my brodder-in-law.” 

Mrs. Van Nostrand dropped from the intricate realms of finance 
into Hedwig’s society, a flush of annoyance darkening her face 
as she realized that she had apparently been listening to a maid’s 
gossip. It must be stopped at once—but guardedly. It would 
never do to offend a paragon of a servant. 

“Dear me, Hedwig,” she 
said, with an uneasy little 
laugh, “I know nothing about 
those people. I never give 
their. private affairs any 
thought. Shall we try the 
new fruit salad for dinner?” 

But Hedwig was deep in re- 
flection. 

“Tt’s nice to work for dem 
—for de four hundert,”’ she 
said, slowly. “ Dey got every- 
ting. I often t’ink Id like to 
work for a nice family — in 
society.” 

Mrs. Van Nostrand recalled 
the long array of church and 
legal dignitaries of her line 
that stretched far back into the 
past; and her lips twitched as 
she realized that she and Jack 
were found wanting, as to so- 
cial position, by their excellent 
servant. Her eyes were brim- 
ful of amusement as she turned 
them on Hedwig, but that in- 
dividual did not see the glance. 
She was following her own 
train of thought. 

“You got nice fr’n’s,” she 
repeated, kindly, “but, of 
course”—this with a heavy 
sigh—‘ dey ain’t in society.” 

Mrs. Van Nostrand remem- 
bered the world-famous artist 
and the great novelist who, 
only two evenings before, had 
appreciatively eaten one of Hedwig’s little dinners. Her acquaint- 
ance in New York was still limited, but as a girl in her Western 
home she had been a beauty and a belle; and in Paris and London, 
where she had been educated, she had friends in such society as 
Hedwig could barely picture in her dreams. It was a proof of 
the degradation to which the servant problem reduces woman 
that for a wild moment some revelation of this social glory was 
on Henrietta Van Nostrand’s lips. She experienced a strong desire 
to mention casually to this general houseworker the names of some 
of her titled intimates. But she was a gentlewoman and the low- 
lived moment passed. She turned to her desk with decision. 

“Here is the menu for dinner, Hedwig,” she said, quietly. 
“There will be no one here except my husband and myself.” And 
Hedwig, feeling for once the superior force of a strong mentality, 
removed her plump figure lingeringly from the jamb of the door and 
sought the retirement of her kitchen. 

It was at this very hour that Fate directed the footsteps of 
Mrs. Brown toward the Van Nostrand home. To her the young 
homemaker confided this most recent chapter in her domestic ex- 
perience. 

“You know,” she ended, despairingly, “she actually looks down 
on Jack and me because we’re not in ‘de four hundert.’ It’s too 
utterly absurd, but it’s quite true.” 

Mrs. Brown surveyed her with deep sympathy. 

“Of course,” she corroborated. ‘“ And I’m sorry for you, my 
dear—but it’s the beginning of the end. They’re all snobs, and 
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The revelation was too much 
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the praise you have been giving her has helped to ruin her. © She 
feels now that she is good enough for ‘ society.’ She wants to 
be a waitress or a parlor maid in some well-known family, and 
she will. I warned vou. I told you it would be the next step. 
Better get ready for Lakewood. I give her a month more at the 
longest.” 

Mrs. Brown was no Cassandra, As the days passed Hedwig 
erew restless and dissatisfied. She did her work apparently from 
force of habit, but half heartedly; and she entertained numerous 
cousins in the kitchen, who, she afterwards proudly explained, 
were butlers and coachmen in various families of high society. 

*T can get a place in some nice family any time I want,” she 
said one day. ‘“ My brodder-in-law, he can get it for me.” Then 
she added, kindly, “ But IT don’t like to leave you, Mrs. Van 
Nostrand; you bin very kind, an’ I like dis place.” 

Mrs. Van Nostrand turned to her impulsively. 

“Then stay, in Heaven’s name,” she said, desperately. ‘“ Try 
to realize when you are well off, Hedwig. Mr. Van Nostrand and 
I both like you and are willing to do anything we can to make 
you contented and happy. We have never spoken an unkind word 
to you. We have raised your wages twice in three months. We 
vive you a great deal of time to yourself, as you know. We have 
the laundry work done for you. We will pay your wages while 
we are away this summer. What more, in reason, can you ask?” 

Hedwig surveyed her with affectionate approval, 

“You bin very kind,” she conceded, * but—I like to work in a 
nice family!” After which rejoinder there seemed none for the 
daughter of the Right Reverend Henry Thurston. 

Three days later Mrs. Van Nostrand received a cable from an 
English friend. 


“Can you put us 
Mary Seymour.” 


“ Flossie and I sail Celtic June 18,” it read. 
up? 


For the first time in many days 
Mrs. Van Nostrand broke into song. 
There was real happiness in this 
prospective visit of an old  schoo!- 
mate and another close friend, and 
it was especially fortunate that they 
were coming so soon—before Hedwig 
left! They would not stay long; 
they were “globe trotters,’ and 
probably prepared to exhaust all New 
York’s attractions in two or three 
days—but, returning again to bright- 
er reflections, Mrs. Van Nostrand de- 
cided that it was very sweet to have 
them. She sought Hedwig at once, 
and explained that two English 
friends would arrive within a fort- 
night and be with her for several 
days. 

“Of course you won’t desert m2 
until they have gone?” she asked, 
anxiously. With a look of deep in- 
jury at the mere suspicion, Hedwig 
stoutly asserted that she would not, 
and Mrs. Van Nostrand sent a cable 
as hospitably worded as her purse 
and cable rates permitted. 

The Celtie arrived, and so did 
“ Flossie’ and Mary Seymour—the 
former a typical English girl, tall, 
pink cheeked, fair haired, wholesome, 
and athletic; the latter a matter-of- 
fact and middle aged Englishwoman 
whose complexion had “ gone off a 
bit,” and whose hair was relentless- 
ly twisted into the unyielding British 
bun. Mrs. Van Nostrand conducted them with pride to her tiny 
but exquisite spare bedroom and listened with sympathy to their 
announcement that that very day they desired to see the Stock 
Exchange, the elevated tram 
system, Mr. Vanderbilt’s pri- 
vate gallery, “ for which we’ve 
invitations, dear,’ the shops 


he asked, casually; and 
as the Englishwoman 
replied Mrs. Van Nos- 
trand, who had _ been 
observing with natural 
pride her — guests’ 
prompt appreciation of 
her husband, heard a 
dull click and saw one 
of her best pieces of 
cut glass” fall from 
Hedwig’s nerveless 
hand. The maid flush- 
ed deeply as she bent 
to recover it, and her 
service during the re- 
mainder of the evening 
was of the faultless 
kind to which she had 
accustomed them. But 
when it casually de- 
veloped over the des- 
sert, due to some re- 
mark of Lady Mary’s, 
that “ Flossie ” was not 
only the youngest, but 
the best beloved daugh- 
ter of his Grace the 
Duke of Shropshire, 
the revelation was too 





The arrival of baby 


much for the simple soul of the Van Nostrands’ servant. She 
went from the reom with almost a stagger that made Mrs. Van 
Nostrand follow. her progress with anxious eyes. Then suddenly 





Surrounded by several awe-struck servants 


Lady Mary Seymour. It 


grasping the explanation, Hedwig’s 
mistress permitted herself the luxury 
of a swift inward chuckle. 

Late that evening she sought her 
handmaid with instructions concern- 
ing breakfast, and found her in the 
kitchen surrounded by several awe- 
struck servants from other apart- 
ments in the building. These words 
were hanging on the air as Mrs. Van 
Nostrand walked in on the impressed 
group: 

“ | knew de minute I saw dose two,” 
Hedwig was saying, solemnly, “ wot 
I was up against: ladies—real ladies ; 
not de kind here in America. Bul 
titled ladies wit’ de best blood of 
Kurope in dere weins!” 

Hedwig rose as she entered, and 
received with abject deference and hu- 
mility the new instructions her mis- 
tress pleasantly gave her. Mrs. Van 
Nostrand’s smile was very cordial as 
she returned to her guests. 

“What an excellent waitress you 
have, Henrietta!” remarked the daugh- 
ter of his Grace of Shropshire. “ She 
seems so bright and intelligent. Don't 
you fear some one may steal her from 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Hedwig’s mistress, 
“she is very satisfactory. But as to 
her leaving, ’'m quite sure that no 
one can ever get her away from us 
—now !” 

Two years later Mrs. Van Nostrand 
ne a postscript to a long letter to 
read: 


“You will appreciate the strength of the chains of devotion 
that bind Hedwig to our home when [ tell you that even the a 


rival of the baby has 


not 


weakened them. She adores 


him and is horribly jealous 


of his nurse! Of course 


he 
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on Broadway, Brooklyn Bridge, 
and the Central Park. “ And 
you're to lunch with us at the 
place they’ call Sherry’s, my 
dear. Not that we doubt your 
cook, but we want to try his,” 
remarked the older woman, 
with true British candor. 

After the exertions of the 
day, however, they were glad 
to dine quietly at home that 
evening, and Mrs. Van Nos- 
trand prepared for her eight 
o'clock dinner with no appre- 
hension. Hedwig was in good 
humor and looked very whole- 
some in her snowy cap and 
apron. It was Mr. Van Nos- 
trand who nearly precipitated 
a crisis during the second 
course. 

“What did you think of the 
Stock Exchange, Lady Mary?” 





makes more work for her, the 
blessed darling, and the laun- 
dering of his little white dresses 
alone would tii) any other 
maid’s time; but Hedwig’s affec- 
tion stands the strain. She was 
in a fair way io spoil him, at 
first—wanted to walk about 
with him, and rock him to 
sleep, and do the other un- 
hygienic and unmodern things 
on which science frowns so 
severely nowadays. But I read 
her an extract from one of 
your letters, describing the up- 
to-date care your brother’s baby 
receives, and Hedwig at once 
saw the error of her ways. She 
attaches an immense amount of 
importance to ycur views on all 
subjects. You seem to have 
won her entire confidence dur- 
ing your visit in our home.” 
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JAPAN’S FORMER MINISTER TO WASHINGTON RETURNS AS AMBASSADOR 























THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS BARON TAKAHIRA ON BOARD THE “ ETRURIA,” WITH MR. M. HANIHARA, SECOND SECRETARY TO THE EM- 
BASSY, ON HIS RIGHT, AN) MR. K. MIZUNO, THE JAPANESE CONSUL-GENERAL IN NEW YORK, ON THE LEFT 





THE AMAZING PROGRESS OF TEMPERANCE IN KENTUCKY 
OF THE 119 COUNTIES 93 ARE ENTIRELY “DRY” 
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THIS MAP REPRESENTS THE PRESENT CONDITIONS IN THE BLUE GRASS STATE. THE BLACK COUNTIES AND BLACK SPOTS INDICATE 
‘** WHISKEY ” TERRITORY; THE WHITE ONES SHOW PROHIBITION TERRITORY 


been almost wiped out of Kentucky. It began with the pass- 

ing of the County Unit Law, a year and a half ago, whereby 
the people obtained the right of local option as to the existence of 
the saloon. Of the 119 counties in the State, fifty-eight went wholly 
“dry.” Nearly all the remainder abolished the sale of intoxicants 
outside the limits of certain cities. 

Breathitt County went “dry” from the beginning, as well as 
a batch of counties through the mountain regions; but then, as 
everybody knew, the native moonshine industry was merely getting 
In its fling against competitive manufacturers and retailers. There 
was a slight migration of colonels, and weeds sprang up among 
some of the mint fields, but most people scoffed. There were few 
places in the “dry” zone beyond the reach of a nearby saloon. 

Then, one by one, the counties began to turn out the liquor 
traflie. Bourbon went partly “ dry.” Now, after twenty months of 
local option, ninety-three counties are wholly “ dry,” and only four 
—Meade, Jefferson, Kenton, and Cam pbell—still remain ‘ wet ” 
as before the passage of the law. Here is an interesting sequel: 


[) ven a period of less than two years the liquor traffic has 





The members of the General Assembly of Kentucky, now in 
session at Frankfort, have just received copies of the following 
letter: 


“The Association of the Jailers of the State have caused to be 
drafted certain acts for their relief, now before the General As- 
sembly for their consideration. These acts are intended to relieve 
the acute pecuniary conditions in which the Jailers have been 
placed by the general adoption of local option laws in the State. 

“The office of Jailer in counties having a population of less 
than 75,000 is now worthless, the fees being totally insufficient to 
compensate the Jailer or feed the prisoners . . . the compensation 
of Jailers .. . averaging less than $100 per annum. 

“The jail doors in nearly every county in which local option 
prevails are wide open and the Jailers have been compelled to 
engage in other pursuits for the purpose of eking out a scanty 
support for their families.” 


The passage of a proposed amended County Umt Law during 
the present session would result in 113 “dry ” counties out of 119. 










































































= SHOULD like to write an essay on “ How 
y % a rich man comes by his money.” [ should 
try to show that, in every case, without 














S Zi; exception, he comes by it because he 
EN ( 4] brings some one something which that per- 
g | son urgently ‘requires; and, further, be- 
o: cause, owing to a certain breadth of 
faculty, he is able not only to bring some- 

thing urgently needed to a great number 

CAIQY of people, but by a further faculty of co- 


ordination he is able to set a great many 
other people to work at the same task, showing them what to do 
and how to do it, in order to make themselves effective. It is by 
thus rendering a double service to a great number of people, bring- 
ing what they want to these, and setting them to work, that a 
rich man comes by his money. He may give too little and ask tco 
much; he may charge too high for his faculty of co-ordination; both 
these things are quite possible, and very often take place. But the 
point is, that he would have no power to ask too much, unless he 
were bringing something urgently wanted, and would have no power 
to charge too much for co-ordinating the work of others, were it 
not that he is rendering them an indispensable service. 

One hears it said that the rich compel the poor to work. To this 
Clémenceau has most wisely replied: The rich do rot compel the 
poor to work; Nature compels them to work. Work, the search for 
food, is the universal law of Nature, imperatively laid on all, 
young and old, male and female alike; and lasting the whole life- 
time. All that the rich do is to show the poor what to work at; 
and this they do, not because they are rich, for a rich fool cannot 
do it, but because they have the twofold power of seeing what is 
needed to be done, and co-ordinating the powers of others, to get 
it done. The poorest man“in the country, if he have these two 
powers, will soon become rich. It is not capital that makes power 
effective; it is inherent power that makes capital effective. The 
richest men among us to-day began with no capital but their in- 
herent power; and what we call capital is merely the register of that 
power, the evidence that the power has been exerted; but the 
inherent power is the real thing. Whatever form the state may 
have, we are, and always shall be, dependent on those who have the 
twofold power of seeing what is to be done, and of co-ordinating 
workers to do it. 

But let me return to the present theme, “ How a rich man spends 
his money,” leaving for another time the fuller consideration of 
how he comes by it. Two cr three days ago I heard a passionate 
orator and an ardent lover of his kind inveighing against the rich, 
for their boundless luxury; and it at once came into my mind to 
ask myself wherein does this luxury consist? I suppose the first 
thing that would occur to most people when luxury is spoken of, 
is a large amount of very rich food to eat, and rich wines to drink. 
But let a rich man try as he will, he cannot really eat much more 
than a poor man, and it is certainly the experience of most people 
that it is not wise for him to try, or pleasant for him if he does 
try. I do not believe that the richest man in the world really eats 
much more than other people, or gets a disproportionate share of 
the food supply of the world. He may pay a very big price for 
the food of himself, his family, his guests, but that big price does 
not represent a bigger quantity of food, or does so only to a slight 
degree. What does it represent? 

For any one who has imagination, there is a curious and won- 
derful story behind a “ luxurious ” bill of fare. Let us begin with 
the wines; and let us assume that they are genuine, for one can 
usually have the authentic thing by paying the price for it. The 
wines on a richly decked table really represent the work of hun- 
dreds of French peasants, with their wives and children, who, in 
the midst of a lovely country, rise early and toil late, with loving 
and tender care watching over the growth and ripening of the fruit 
of what is one of the most beautiful and decorative plants in the 
world. Millions of these thrifty, simple people depend for’ their 
well-being and comfort on the constant demand for wines, and for 
the best and purest, and therefore the most expensive wines. The 
rich do not compel these people to work; Nature compels them to 
work. What the rich do is to influence the direction in which 
they shall work, and to bring within their reach all kinds of 
commodities in exchange for their work. Whether these good 
Frenchmen with their wives and children would be better employed 
tending some other kind of plant in their gardens is a totally 
different question, and one which T am not going to raise. But 
the fact is, that the most obvious feature of the “ luxury” of the 
rich, the use of costly wines, really represents the well-being, the 
comfort, the home-life, of millions of good Frenchmen, in that sunny 
land where the vineyards are so rich a source of beauty, and of 
similar thousands of families throughout the Rhineland, or Italy, 
or Portugal, or the Crimea. 

So other things on the same table represent the well-being, the 
family comfort, of shepherds on the hills, perhaps, of cur own West, 
or of Wales or Scotland; or the wealth of fishermen on the rivers 
of Maine, or along our New England coasts; or down South, in 
the Gulf, or in the oyster-beds at the mouths of our rivers; or, 
again, the earnings of hunters along the fringes of the sea-marshes, 


or among the woods and hills, or on the prairies; vigorous, adven- 
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turous men, with a warm love of every changing aspect of natural 
beauty, who are thus able to lead half-wild lives under the fair 
dome of heaven. It is just this putting in motion of a huge army 
of folk, scattered over widespread regions, carrying out exacting 
tasks, that makes the cost of an expensive banquet; and the rich 
man is simply the factor determining in which of a score of direc- 
tions a constant stream of resources shall flow, bringing the power 
to work, and recompense for work, to a varied army of good people 
all over the world. Once more, I am not raising the question 
whether these people might not be better employed doing something 
else. It is quite enough to say that they are their employments, 
and that they are able to keep them, because there is a demand 
for just these things, a demand wholly due, or in iarge part due, 
to the possession of riches. The rich man is something like a post 
in the stream, past whom flows a continual current. He can 
direct it, to some degree, to this side or that; but the stream flows 
to him and from him, and its flow is perpetual. 

For the basis of the whole thing is, that the richest man in the 
world cannot spend a penny except by paying some one for some- 
thing. Simple as that fact is, it is perpetually forgotten, and we 
are harangued about the “luxury ” of the rich, the orators entirely 
forgetting that that “luxury ” is only possible because a vast army 
of people are set to work, and paid for their work. The rich man 
is merely a focus of redistribution, and the distributing process 
must go on all the time, otherwise he can get nothing at all for his 
money, and is as poor as the poorest. 

So we get this result as regards that most obvious part of luxury 
which consists in having very rich things to eat and drink. Then 
again, we may think of the “luxury” of the rich man as repre- 
sented in rich clothes for himself, his wife, and his children. Now 
let me say very frankly that the richest man in the world does 
not wear two pairs of trousers at a time, and that the poorest, if 
so disposed, can generally come at one pair. So where is the great 
disproportion? The rich man, it is true, can have a different suit 
for every day in the year; and a young titled coxcomb not so 
long ago declared that no gentleman could wear the same suit 
twice. Far better is the saying of George Macdonald, that only a 
gentleman can wear an old coat gracefully; for any man who can 
has something of the gentleman in him. The numberless suits of 
a rich man who cares to have them represent the wages paid to 
numberless tailors, to numberless wool-makers, to numberless shep- 
herds; and to the sailors and seafaring men who bring these wares 
from over seas. Again, it is a question of distribution. 

Or take the splendors of the rich man’s wife and daughters. 
These represent, somewhat as the wines do, the wages of hundreds 
and thousands of thrifty French people, not only those who do the 
cutting out and sewing, but the persons of charming taste, who 
make ‘the guimps, the laces, the decorative buttens, the frills, 
and feathers. Then there are the thousands of other thrifty per- 
sons, who weave silks and satins and velvets; and, far away behind, 
these, you can descry millions of dusky folk on the plains of 
Bengal, little brown children and their mothers feeding tooth-edged 
mulberry leaves to white, crawling silkworms. A _ rigorous re- 
former may say that these Indian folk might be better employed 
at something else. Quite possible, though why cotton should be 
more virtuous than silk I cannot quite see. But the point is, that 
the raising of silk-worms is what they are employed at; and every 
silk gown represents months of home life for such as these. 

So with jewels of silver and gold, diamonds, rubies, pearls, and 
so on. They represent not only the well-being of gem-setters 
and gold-chasers in the factories of our jewellers; but also the food 
and clothing of pearl-divers as far away as the Sulu islands, or. 
New Guinea, or the Gulf, or of ruby-miners among the Burman 
hills, or sapphire-seekers in interior Brazil, or of Kaffirs in South 
Africa. 

But it may be said, that, in the case of French dresses, most of 
the money goes to M. Worth, or his like. A good deal does, no 


doubt. But what becomes of it then? M. Worth is no exception 
to the rule. He can only spend his money by paying some one for 
something. He is only a new centre of distribution. For we 


should always remember that a dollar is not so much a commodity, 
as a means of exchanging commodities. An industrious dollar, 
even if it does not work on Sundays, may easily buy a dollar’s 
worth a day, and so, at the end of the year, have purchased three 
hundred dollars’ worth, and be just as good as ever, and ready to 
start on a new career of usefulness by the New-year. A dollar 
is not used up by being spent. It is just as good as before, and can 
keep on being spent indefinitely. 

But what becomes of all those suits which the rich man, if he 
is also a coxcomb, lays aside at the end of the day or the week? 
Some one wears them out in every case, you may be sure; and 
his wife’s Paris gowns in like manner. They told a tale not long 
ago, of the daughter of a man of wealth who, at a reception, met 
a score of her former Paris gowns on the backs of a score of her 
fellow guests. Was any one wronged by that? The point is, that 
the rich man does not in reality get more than his fair share 0! 
clothes, any more than his fair share of food; or at least no! 
very much more; and no one has less because of what the ricli 
man has. 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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By LAWRENCE 


DEBUSSY’S “PELLEAS ET MELISANDE” 








the Opera 


GILMAN 





HE most memorable event in the his- 
tory of opera in America since the 
first performance of “ Tristan und 
Isolde” twenty-one years ago was 
consummated on February 19, when 
Mr. Oscar Hammerstein produced 
at the Manhattan Opera House, for 
the first time in this country, De- 
bussy’s ‘“ Pelléas et Mélisande.” 
The oceasion was memorable— 

was, indeed, of the first importance—by reason 

of the fact that Debussy’s famous lyric-drama ex- 
hibits not merely a new manner of opera-making, 
but literally a new kind of music—a new way of 
conceiving and arranging tones; it is, to say the 
thing briefly, as strange and novel an apparition 
in the musical art that is contemporary with it 

(the point cannot be too often reiterated) as was 

“Tristan ” when it left the desk of Wagner. 

The history of this astonishing work may be 
outlined in brief. Based upon the familiar drama 
of Maurice Maeterlinck, and arranged as a 
“drame lyrique” in five acts and twelve tableaux, 
it was first performed at the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris on April 30, 1902, and it has since then 
held a place of increasing importance in the 
répertoire of that theatre. Early in January of 
last year it was performed at the Monnaie in 
Brussels, and in April a much-Teutonized version 
of it was displayed in Frankfort. Its production 
by Mr. Hammerstein is the third outside of Paris. 
Debussy began work upon the score in the autumn 
of 1893, and he was occupied with it at intervals 











musie has not before exerted—an enchantment 
that invades the mind by stealth yet holds it 
with enchaining power. This is musie which it 
is difficult to praise with reserve, for it is, almost 
throughout, a product of inspiration, of one 
of the most exquisite and scrupulous intelligences 
in the history of musical art. It is saturated and 
suffused with beauty of a deeply individual kind; 
and it has enlarged the expressional boundaries 
of the art in a degree which is not easily to be 
defined. The vast and inescapable shadow of Wag- 
ner’s genius impinges at times upon the seore— 
that is not to be denied, and it is a condition that 
is wellnigh inevitable; but it is a fact that is 
mentioned here only that it may be dismissed. 
The voice of Debussy speaks constantly out of this 
score, even when it momentarily takes the timbre 
of another; and none other, since the superlative 
voice of Wagner himself was stilled, has spoken 
with so potent and magical a blend of tenderness 
and fire, emphasis and allurement; with an accent 
at once enchanting and unique. 

It is not possible within a limited space to con- 
sider in adequate detail the many phases of this 
singular work which invite discussion. One car- 
ries away from a survey of it, as has been said, a 
conviction of its almost continuous inspiration, of 
its profound originality. The score overflows with 
ideas, ideas that ‘possess character and _ nobility, 
and that are often of deep and ravishing beauty—a 
beauty that takes captive both the spirit and the 
sense. In a curious degree the music is both con- 
templative and impassioned; its pervading note is 








until the spring of 1902, when the rehearsals at 
the Opéra-Comique developed the fact that the 
interludes between the different tableaux would 
have to be lengthened in order to occupy the time 
needed for changing the scenes. 

The cast of the original Paris production contained Miss Mary 
Garden as Mélisande, Mr. Jean Périer as Pelléas, Mr. Hector Du- 
frane as Golaud, and Miss Gerville-Réache as Genevieve; and it 
is a singular and fortunate event that Mr. Hammerstein should 
have been able to secure these singers for the Manhattan perform- 
ances. To complete the record, the rest of the cast may be noted 
here? Miss Garden, Miss Gerville-Réache, and Messrs. Périer and 
Dufrane of course assumed the parts which they created six years 
ago: as to the other characters, Mr. Arimondi sang Arkél, Miss 
Sigrist Le petit Yniold, and Mr. Crabbe Un Médicin. Mr. Cleo- 
fonte Campanini conducted. The stage manager was Mr. Jacques 
Coini. 

It has been said that “ Pelléas et Mélisande” represents a new 
manner of writing opera, and that, further, it exhibits 2 new order of 
music, a novel and strange way of conceiving and combining tones. 
The characteristics of Debussy’s art in general have so frequently 
been remarked upon in this place that it is perhaps unnecessary to 
discuss them again in detail in connection with a work so com- 
pletely typical of him as is “ Pelléas”’: a score which displays every 
phase and condition of his art; which manifests all of his peculiari- 
ties, and every aspect of his style. In brief, these are its features, 
so far as they may be considered from a non-technical standpoint: 
The musie is built upon a system of tonal structure (deriving its 
chief peculiarity from a use of the old church modes instead 
of the modern major and minor scales) which results in totally 
new harmonic and melodie effects. The voice parts are written 
With an entire disregard of lyric design—the characters intone 
what is in effect a kind of vitalized and diversified chant. .. The 
leit motif system—the scheme of associating persons, objects, and 
events with representative and recurring themes—is used, but it 
is used with singular subtlety and restraint. 

Here, then, is an opera which diverges startlingly from even so 
emancipated a thing as the Wagner music-drama. Tristan and 
Isolde, in moments of exalted emotion, utter that emotion with the 
frankest. lyricism; Pelléas and Mélisande, in moments of like 
fervor, still adhere to the unformed and unsymmetrical declama- 
tion in which their language is elsewhere couched. It is the 
orchestra which sings, which, passionately or meditatively, colors 
the dramatie moment. And with what an amazing order of elo- 
quence it expounds the play! The huge and irresistible eloquence 
of Wagner is not to be sought for here. Taine once spoke of the 
“violent sorcery ” of Victor Hugo’s style, and it is a phrase that 
comes often to the mind in thinking of the music of Richard 
Wagner. Debussy in his “ Pelléas” has written music that is 
rich in soreery; but it is not violent. In its strange reticence, 
its unprecedented harmonic and melodic style, the opalescent 
quality of its instrumentation, inheres a kind of enchantment that 
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that of still flame, of emotional quietude—the 
sweeping and cosmic winds of such a work as 
* Tristan” are absent; yet the dramatic fibre of 
the score is strong and rich: for all its delicacy of 
texture, it is neither pallid nor wan, and it is 
never inchoate. The effect in performance of the voice parts, 
which would seem at first glance to threaten a certain persistence of 
accent, is the reverse of monotonous, for a constant variety is 
given to them by the prismatic.and ceaseless harmonic changes in 
the orchestral current upon which they are upborn. 

A necessarily brief word remains to be said concerning the per- 
formance of Debussy’s unprecedented score by the forces assembled 
by Mr. Hammerstein, and it thay best be summed up in the 
declaration that it was both surprising and delightful—surprising, 
because of the formidable and disheartening difficulty of the work, 
and delightful in its almost undisturbed harmony of ensemble. For 
Miss Garden’s Mélisande, Mr. Périer’s Pelléas, Mr. Dufrane’s 
Golaud, there is but one word:. they were consummate. Miss 
Garden’s Mélisande is an incarnation which, in its absolute truth 
of conception and the beautiful and- infinitely skilful manner in 
which it is bodied forth, is simply beyond praise. The Pelléas of Mr. 
Périer is a figure that must have filled the heart of Debussy with 
joy—a figure that seems to be an actual materialization of the 
ardent and naive dreamer who lives for the imagination in the 
pages of Maeterlinck and his composer. Mr. Périer is an actor 
of finesse and imagination, and he employs a voice not in itself 
extraordinary with delightful artistry. Mr. Dufrane is not only 
an ideal Golaud, he is one of the most admirable and impressive 
artists who have ever emerged upon the operatic stage of New 
York. His voice is superb, as is his use of it, both in respect 
of musical and dramatie nuance. Miss Gerville-Réache as Gene- 
viéve performed well an unimportant part. The Arkél of Mr. Ari- 
mondi is less satisfactory—he seems, as is natural enough, ill at 
ease in it, and he lacks both unction and dignity. Miss Sigrist 
does creditably in the small but significant part of the boy Yniold. 

Of the manner in which Mr. Campanini, assimilating in an in- 
credibly short time a musical idiom strange and new to him, read 
the orchestral score, the warmest praise would scarcely be ex- 
cessive. It was a sheer miracle of comprehension and a just and 
lovely interpretation. The orchestra, by its accomplishment of a 
task full of peril and difficulty, covered itself with glory. 

Mr. Hammerstein has furnished a setting for the work which is 
in most respects excellent. Its prime defect is its excess of bright- 
ness. Certain of the scenes, as they are put upon the Manhattan 
stage, lack illusion—they are not enough subdued, either in color 
or in lighting. 

Of Mr. Oscar Hammerstein, for his unexampled artistic courage 
in planning and effecting this remarkable presentation, let it 
suffice to say that he bespoke for himself a tribute that will surely 
be rendered to him when, in responding to a curtain call, he ex- 
pressed the modest wish that, through his production of Debussy’s 
work, he might perpetuate himself in our memory. 
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way the rigorous nature of the censorship in Russia. They 

are from photographs showing the obverse and reverse of a 
package sent frem this country to Russia which failed to pass the 
vigilant eye of the censor. The parcel contained a copy of Prince 
Serge Dmitriyevich Urussov’s new book, Memoirs of a Russian 
Governor, recently published in this country by Harper & Brothers. 
It was sent from New York by Mr. Herman Rosential, who trans- 
lated Prince Urussov’s manuscript into English, and was addressed 
to the author at Razva, in the Province of Kaluga. It was re- 
turned to Mr. Rosenthal stamped with an inscription to the effect 


HE two cuts on this page illustrate in a pointed and vivid 
. ta) 


THE EYE THAT NEVER SLEEPS 


WHAT THE RUSSIAN CENSOR DID TO PRINCE URUSSOV’S BOOK 








that it had been refused by the censor of foreign mail at Warsaw. 
On the reverse may be seen the wax bearing the impress of the 
imperial Russian seal. 

The contents of Prince Urussov’s book are not of a kind to please 
the upholders and representatives of the Russian autocracy. In it 
the truth about conditions under the Czar’s rule is told by one 
of the “inside circle *—a prince of an ancient family, a member 
of the first Duma, and a courageous patriot. Prince Urussov re- 
veals the methods of the governors, the machinations of the police 
department, and the intrigues and corruptions that are sapping 
the Slavonic government. 





THE OLDEST CUSTOM IN THE WORLD 


By BERTHA R. McDONALD 


IE custom of setting aside a day for the playing of 
harmless pranks upon one’s neighbor is almost 
universal, and yet nothing positive seems to be 
known of its origin. Some authorities gravely go 
back with it to the time of Noah and the ark, and 
the London Public Advertiser of March 13, 1769, 
prints the following paragraph concerning this 
theory: 





“The mistake of Noah sending the dove out of 
the ark before the water had abated, on the first day of April, 
and to perpetuate the memory of this deliverance it was thought 
proper, whoever forgot so remarkable a circumstance, to punish 
them by sending them upon some sleeveless errand similar to that 


ineffectual message upon which the bird was sent by the patriarch.” . 


Another argues that at this time in the year the passion of our 
Saviour took place. As the Jews sent Christ back and forth to 
mock and torment Him—that is, from Annas to Caiaphas, from 
Caiaphas to Pilate, from Pilate to Herod, and from Herod back 
again to Pilate—so this ridiculous and impious custom took its rise 
thence, by which we send from one place to another such persons 
as we think proper objects of our ridicule. Further confirmation 
is sought in the French name for an April fool—* poisson d@’Avril,” 
on the supposition that “ poisson” is a corruption of “ passion.” 
- This is a gruesome and wholly unpleasant hypothesis regarding an 
innocent pleasantry, and fortunately it cannot be credited. All 
Fools’ day is both too old and too young for being coincident 
with the time of Christ—too old, if looked upon as a day set 
apart for amusement at the expense of others, and too young if 
the merriment be especially associated with April 1. 

The most plausible theory is that which ascribes the origin of 
this custom to France. This nation led all Christendom in com- 
mencing the new year on January 1 instead of on March 31. Before 
the change was made the merrymaking culminated on the octave 
of the feast, April 1, when visits were made and gifts bestowed. 
With the adoption of the new calendar in 1564, New-year’s day 
was carried back to January 1, and only pretended gifts and 
mock ceremonial visits were made on April 1, with a view to ma- 
king fools of those who were so slow as to forget so important a 
change. The custom, once started, was kept up long after its origin 
had been forgotten, and its continuance will always be assured, for 
it appeals to a phase of human nature which asserts itself at all 
times and among all nationalities. The term “ poisson d’Avril” 
means just what it says, an “ April fish *—that is, a young fish, 
and therefore easily hooked. Our American slang term “ sucker” 
probably nieans much the same. 

The Roman Saturnalia corresponds in character to our All 
Fools’ day, although it occurred at a different season, and the same 
is true of the medieval Feast of Fools, when the classic wits of 
the pre-Renaissance period joined in all sorts of absurdities. 





In Scotland a bit of foolery dating back a century or two 
is still praetised on April 1. It is called, ‘ Hunting the Gowk,” 
gowk, originally a cuckoo, meaning, by extension, a fool or a 
simpleton. The trick consisted in sending a victim at some stated 
distance with a letter which contained a couplet such as this: 


“This is the first of Aprile, 
Haunt the gowk ancther mile.” 


The first victim then seeks a second, whom he sends some distance 
further; the second sends a third; and so the deception is kept up 
until the victim suspects or is warned. 

The ancient event which is most startlingly analogous to our All 
Fools’ day from every standpoint is the Feast of Huli in Hindo- 
stan. On the last day of the feast, March 31, the chief diversion 
is the sending of people on all sorts of wild-goose chases, which 
furnish merriment only to the sender and those who share his 
secret. 

It is quite probable that the English borrowed the custom from 
their French cousins, as no trace of its existence in Great Britain 
can be found prior to the eighteenth century. What are known as 
“sleeveless errands” have always been special favorites on this 
day. Great is the rejoicing if a rustic can be found so simple 
as to apply at the village bookstore for a copy of the History of 
Eve’s Grandmother, at the grocer’s for a pint of pigeon’s milk, 
or at the cobbler’s for strap oil. This last is a ‘prime favorite, 
and the cobbler, usually familiar with the game, proceeds to give 
the applicant plenty of strap without the oil. 

The old custom of leaving a valuable looking pocketbook with a 
string attached in a public place, and the trick of making it heavy 
and hard, so that he who contemptuously kicks it aside may come 
to grief as surely as he who trustingly tries to pick it up, still 
find their victims with April 1 of each succeeding year. The small 
boy of 1908 will probably take as keen delight in pinning an 
* April Fool” on the coat tails of the dude as did his great-great- 
grandfather before him. 

Our American youth is bubbling over with ideas for April fool- 
ing. What solid comfort it is to the street urchin to place 2 
brick under a hat on the sidewalk, and see the passers by kick at 
it with disastrous effect upon the toe, or to lay a hot brick or iron 
carelessly where it may be picked up—and dropped! What Joy 
to the youthful offspring who can persuade Paterfamilias to wipe 
an imaginary bit of soot from his nose and be called “ April Fool 
for his pains! 

Undoubtedly the passing years will still find the youths and 
maidens exchanging chocolate creams filled with cotton or cil 
namon drops plentifully spiced with cayenne on April 1, and we 
would not deny them these pleasantries, for hath it not been 
written, 

“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men”? 
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Making the World Go Round 


By PROFESSOR SIRIUS J. ASTEROYD 


chapel of Columbia University, where hallowed memories 

cluster thickly around the walls. The earth, which had 
suspended owing to the public holiday, was moved by the pleading 
of the Star Boss, and, after a special permit had been obtained 
from the dancing delegates of the Union of Internebular Star- 
waltzers, all went spinningly 
until closing-down time at 
half past five. 

One felt inclined to drowse 
inside the hot, sleepy chapel, 
where visitors and alumni 
clustered thickly on all the 
seats that were available. In 
the front row was a small 
but bearded deputation, which 
many took to be Columbus, 


A MOVING experiment was recently witnessed inside the 


quently turned out to be the 
committee of the Rahway 
(New Jersey) Flat Earth 
Association, who had come to 
see fair play. 

Addressing this small mi- 
nority of unbalanced theorists, 
the Professor said that the 
earth went round, and noth- 
ing was vasier than to prove 
it. With patience, persever- 
ance, a moderate outlay, and 
two life insurance policies, 
she can be set spinning with- 
in the limits of any average 
flat. 

The first thing needed is 
an oblate spheroid, such as 
can be obtained from any 
druggist or hardware store. 
Lift up the cover of the hired 
piano, insert the hand deftly 
and insistently within the 
works, and, with a light, but firm movement, pull out a hundred 
and ninety feet of wire. Attach one end of this to the dome of 
the flat, and from the other end suspend your spheroid over the 
breakfast table, with a small tendril of hair trailing below, such 
as you can obtain from your wife’s dressing table in the night 
watches. Now make a pool of ink in the centre of the tablecloth, 
and set the spheroid swinging, in such a way that the tendril 
sweeps through the ink and records a fine line across the cloth. 
After a lapse of time divergent lines appear, and by the end of 
twenty-four hours you will have a beautiful pattern of the 
Japanese flag, as well as 
the knowledge that the 
world goes round. 

This is how it is 
proved, said the Pro- 
fessor: When the weight 
is set in motion, the 
vibrations of its pendu- 
lum-like action moving 
in a plane parallel to 
its orbit across’ the 
transverse line which the 
earth’s axis in its later- 
al swing by calculating 
the diurnal. rotative 
plane of transverse 
oscillation has been 
reckoned upon the lati- 
tude which a pendulum 
laterally inclined over 
the rotatory. ... 

The Professor said 
that he was going to set 
the earth in motion and 
proceeded to do so. 

A blushing miss now 
came forward to burn 
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the string which held the weight from oscillating. Meanwhile 
Professor O’Ryan took up his station behind a telescope and peered 
anxiously through. 

“Is her string on straight?” shouted Professor Polaris. 

“Yep,” said Professor O’Ryan. 

“Then let her go,” he shouted. 

He was too late, for the string had been burned through; and 
with a darting motion the weight began to swing through space. 
Fascinated by the flight of the iron ball, the scientists regarded 
its long and solemn swoops with eyes that burned. Some of them 
hardly seemed to breathe. 

“ Beautiful! Beautiful!’’ gasped Professor O’Ryan. 

“Oh! IJsn’t it cute?” ex- 
claimed a rapturous Barnard 
freshman, who by some 
strange chance had managed 
to include herself among the 
elect. A simultaneous and 
icy glare from eight wise men - 
froze the poor girl so sud- 
denly and effectually that 
she has not to this day 
giggled the charming little 
giggle with which she in- 
tended to emphasize her ex- 
clamation. 

The iron ball now glided 
to and fro as smoothly as the 
far-famed frigate-bird — o’er 
ocean’s: foaming crests. The 
scientists gazed, enraptured. 

And still they gazed and 
still the wonder grew how 
that great thingumbob flew and flew and _ flew. 

“Stop it! Oh, stop it!” cried a pallid prof who had dashed 
furiously all the way across the campus. He leaped toward the 
iron ball and would have grabbed it in midflight if he had not been 
tackled and neatly thrown by a Columbia here who had recently 
turned his attention from football to astronomy. 

“Stop it, I tell you!” gasped the pallid prof, still struggling 
in the grasp of the tackler. ‘* You don’t know what you’re doing—” 

“Pretty cool, I call that,” commented Professor Polaris, with a 





“You’re disorganizing the harmony of cosmic dispositions,” 


groaned the pallid one upon the floor. ‘“ For the last five minutes 
the recorder of the seismograph, which it is my function to attend 
in yonder tower, has been quivering and jiggling, then plunging by 
leaps and bounds. It’s awful! You’ve knocked London and Paris 
off the map.” 

And still the iron ball swooped noiselessly to and fro. Presently 
a stout, military-looking gentleman wrapped in a huge and shaggy 
coat: of fur marched with dignity up the aisle. 

“In this company,” he began somewhat testily, “I presume I 
need no introduction, but in order to be quite safe I will tell you 
that I am Major Ursus, whom you astronomers pretend to know 
so well. Listen to me. You are jangling the music of the spheres, 
filling universal space with cacophanous discord. Will you stop 
this infernal experiment? Will vou?” 

“We will,” replied Professor Polaris. 

They did. 




























































































OR a fancied reason of relevancy the writer recalls his 
introduction to Mr. Otis Skinner. It was in the 
street in Baltimore, the day after that city’s memor- 
able fire. With his brother—and many thousand 
others—Mr. Skinner was wandering about the clut- 
tered highways, gazing in the compelled silence 
which affected every one there at the monstrous de- 
struction. He and Miss Ada Rehan had come to 
town to give two Shakespearian plays, and that Mon- 
day night were to have played * The Taming of the 

incidentally, but for an obvious feason, there was no per- 





Shrew.” 
formance that night, so in the afternoon Mr. Skinner was strolling 
up and down the crowd-filled streets shoulder to shoulder with the 


population of Baltimore. 


Mr. Skinner was a most decorous citizen. IJlis hands were 
thrust deeply into his pockets, and, as if he realized that he was 
an outsider, as it were, at such a time, he persistently clung to the 
background of the scene, moving close to the wall, and otherwise 
yielding way to the eager, hurrying people of ‘the town. He was 
particularly quiet and inconspicuous. 

The next time the writer met him, what a change had occurred! 
The meeting was in the small French town of Issoudun, and into 
this sedate community swaggered he with wide strides, orotund, 
mouth-filling oaths, and much vehement banging of an ebony cane. 
Gone were the decorum and reserve, gone the self-effacement and 
modesty, and in their place a most dashing assertiveness and arro- 
gance accompanied by an assurance without parallel. 

The curious feature of this second manifestation on Mr. Skinner’s 
part was that it instantly won both sympathy and regard. He was 
a bully to be appreciated, and his noise and bluster were delightful. 
Every time he banged his cane: and set the 
atmosphere aquiver for yards around, the 
temptation to get up and bang too was almost 
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latter is killed, and the old man and his money are not part- 
The entrance of Philippe upon the scene is admirably effects 
Just when Flora and Gilet have announced all the things they 
intend to do to this bumptious Colonel fellow, ne strides past tlie 
wide window, stalks into the house, proclaims in a very loud voice 
that he has come to see his uncle and, incidentally, to attend to cer. 
tain matters, and ‘then stalks out again with the disconcerting 
statement that he will be back as soon as he has finished his cig:r. 
The few moments he is on the stage during this first act suffice to 
indicate what the scheming woman may expect of her visitor. In 
the subsequent acts he justifies the most extravagant expectatious. 
As a rule, one feels a decided disinclination to sympathize in any 
way with the man who bullyrags a woman, but the Philippe of Mr. 
Skinner does it so well, now with the most persuasive courtesy, 
now with equally polite force, that his appeal is irresistible. He is 
dexterous enough to meet the woman’s every mood, and his happiesi 
and most successful moments are those in which he has succeeded 
in goading her into a tantrum. Old Rouget is as much opposed 
to the methods and ‘intent of Philippe as is Flora, but, bless your 
heart, this simply delights the soldier. He is determined to save 
his uncle and his frances in spite of him, so he takes the upper 
hand with his uncle just as firmly as with the woman who is 
plotting for the money. If uncle wants to do something which 
nephew thinks ill advised, nephew sees to it that uncle does not do 
it, nay, does not come anywhere near doing it. And with what 
rare good nature does Philippe deal with the household from maid 
to master! However loudly he may bang with his cane he is never 
for a moment ruffled out of his easy, good-natured mood. All he 
asks is that people do as he says and do it now! (Crash! falls the 
cane.) It is in the scene in which Philippe makes it quite clear to 
Flora that it is time for her exit that Mr. 

Skinner demonstrates his fine grasp of the 

; character of Philippe and is at his best. Mr. 





irresistible. 

Now in justice to Mr. Skinner that while, 
during the Baltimore incident, he was in pro- 
pria persona, in the French environment he was 
Colonel Philippe Bridau, late of the army of 
Napoleon Bonaparte and an officer of the Legion 
of Honor.. By way of further explanation it 
should be stated that the era of French terri- 
tory which he so superbly dominated had been 
transplanted to the stage of the Hudson 
Theatre in order to afford a setting for one of 
the most admirable examples of character- 
acting New York has seen in many seasons, 
“The Honor of the Family.” 

The play is an English adaptation by Mr. 
Paul M. Potter from the French play, “ La 
Rabouilleuse,” which is based upon a story by 
Balzac entitled, “ Un Menage de Garcon.” This 
is certainly an array of cooks, but the result is 
satisfying to a degree. For Mr. Skinner the 
play provides him with a great personal success, 
and it is quite sufficient to say that the réle of 
the rollicking Colonel fits him as admirably as 
do his skin-tight breeches. As for plot, it is 
simple enough: a rich and senile uncle, Jean- 
Jacques Rouget, has installed in his house a 
housekeeper, one I‘lera Brazier, whose chief 
occupation is that of wheedling money out of 
the old man. She has a lover, Max Gilet, and, 
of course, much gossip centres upon them. To 
offset the convictions of the villagers, and, at 
the same time, to clear the way for her supreme 
stroke, Flora prevails upon her childish bene- 
factor to install Gilet in the house in order, as 
she expresses it, “ to have a man in the house.” 
The scheme of the immoral young woman is to 
gct old Rouget to invest a large sum in her 
name and then fly with @ilet and the money. 
At this juncture arrives the swaggering Colonel 
Philippe. His mother has just been refused a 
toan by her brother, the old skinflint, and is in 
despair. Philippe is not in the house five 
minutes before he thoroughly understands the 
state of affairs, the cruelty of Flora, and his 
uncle’s ignorance of her true character. There- f 
upon he appoints himself rescuer, and declares 
war upon Flora and Gilet. As this is all made 








Skinner’s portrayal of the part is, throughout, 
upon such a high plane that it smacks of criti- 
cism to remark one moment as_ better than 
others, so what is here meant is that the play- 
wright in this scene provides him with lines 
which permit of stronger character-drawing by 
the actor. It is delightful when Phijippe, aiter 
telling Flora what a nice, pretty girl she is, and 
how readily he himself could fall in love with 
her, stops and kisses her on the back. Flora is 
far from pleased with this attention, nor does 
she accept as a caress the resounding slap upon 
the bare shoulder which Philippe gives her by 
way of emphasis to one of his jewels of advice. 
With all his brusqueness, Philippe does not 
treat her roughly even when she attempts to 
strike him. He then catches her arm, slips it 
into his own, and with a bow, escorts her from 
the room. Again is Mr. Skinner delightful 
when Flora throws herself at his head, trusting 
to prove as resistless to him as to his doddering 
uncle. Philippe accepts her lovemaking, and 
when she leans upon his bosom he goes so far 
as to take her in his arms. And just as slie 1s 
congratulating herself upon a belated conquest, 
Philippe holds her very tight and tells her that 
he is far too old to be entrapped by any such 
ruse. Then he lets her go. 
It is this sort of audacity which wins Phil- 
ippe’s way for him throughout the play, and it 
is conducted with such restraint that one can- 
not fail to appreciate that one false swagger 
would ruin the part, make it swashbuckling and 
ordinary instead of dashing and convincing. 
The role of Flora is played by Miss Perey 
Haswell, and while at times her interpretation 
lacks fire, particularly in the last act, her per- 
formance is decidedly the best thing she has 
done in years. Old Rouget is played by A. © 
Adams, and is a most conscientious and ‘ruth- 
ful characterization. The other members of the 
cast are good, but of course Mr. Skinner 
dominates the scene. His reception in New 
York must certainly have been most gratifyig 
to him. 





ayaa None can dispute the courage of Miss Olga 





clear in the first act the succeeding three con- 
cern themselves with the most delightful duel 
of wits between Philippe and the young woman. 
Of course he is victorious, although this in- 


Mr. Otis Skinner as that admirable 
Swaggerer, ‘‘ Col. Philippe Bridau,” 
volves a real duel with Gilet, in which the’ in “The Honor of the Family” 
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Nethersole in presenting ‘‘ Adrienne  /ccol 
vreur,” with which she opened the second week 
of her engagement at Daly’s Theatre. To revive 
this grotesque, ancient play of Scribe and Le 
gouve in these days when its poor old bones 
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rattle and ereak with artificiality and un- 
jikelitood in the presence of the critica] 
modern audience, is at once a weighty task 
md a challenge to genius if it would gain 
applause rather than pitying smiles.. More- 
over, any actress who undertakes the task 
also challenges comparison with the divine 
Sarah, who, as our fathers tell us, was 
fascinating in her personation of the un: 
nappy actress of the Comédie Francaise. Be 
it said to the credit of Miss Nethersole that 
she undertakes the task and accepts the 
challenge without the slightest doubt as to 
her triumphant outcome. Her self-confi- 
dence is superb. 

And the result? A display of poses, 
of artificialities, of meuthings, of affec- 
tations that bring grief to those who 
remember the abilities Miss Nethersole 
tas hitherto displayed. She possesses 
beauty and a’ high degree of talent, but 
she prefers to obscure them behind a veil 
of affected mannerisms of speech and action 
that grate upon the senses and sadden the 
mind. Once she forgot herself for a mo- 
ment as she read to her lover La Fontaine’s 
fable of the loving pigeons. Yet the self- 
forgetfulness was but for a mement, for she 
seized upon the poor birds, and with every 
appearance of delight in her accomplish- 
ment wafted them to the audience as “ pij- 
jins.” To be of the stage stagey can perhaps 
be condoned, but in Heaven’s name why 
* pij-jins ”? 

To elaborate upon the theme is distaste- 
ful, all the more so because the actress is 
one from whom better things are expected, 
and who can still commend herself to her 
admiring public if only she will divest her- 
self of the mental and physical distortions 
which she seems to believe constitute the 
hallmark of genius. Who that saw it can 
ever forget the awful moments in which she 
enacted the dying throes of the poisoned 
Adrienne? She so clutched at the region 
that burned with pain that her emotions in- 
steal of being pathetic became vividly 
osteo—pathetic. The long-suffering audience 
audibly snickered. The minuet in Act IV. 
is funnier than Francis Wilson’s minuet in 
“ Erminie.” 





Potters of Mexico 


In Cuernavaca, Guadalajara, and many 
other districts of Mexico, the potter’s art 
has been handed down from father to son 
from time immemorial. The pottery manu- 
factured in each city possesses its distinct- 
ive characteristics, and is quite different 
from that produced elsewhere. 

Cuernavaca pottery is manufactured in 
the little village of San Antone, just out- 
side the city of that name. The dwellers 
in practically every one of the adobe houses 
in the village are clay workers, and each 
house is a workshop. Pottery is here made 
entirely by hand. 

The clay, after being taken from the 
earth, is first thoroughly dried in the sun, 
then pulverized with a wooden mallet, and 
passed through the finest meshed brass wire 
cloth, after which process the clay is finer 
than wheat flour. For mixing, a fine slime 
Is prepared by soaking a portion of the 
pulverized clay in water, passing it through 
a sieve, and afterwards mixing the dry 
clay and kneading to the right consistency. 
A mould of the required size for the body 
of the article to be made is then placed on 
the upper portion of the old style potter’s 
Wheel, covered with the proper thickness of 
clay, then patted and shaped with a wooden 
paddle and with the hands. The Indian 
potter turns the model about before him by 
staping his bare toes on the lower por- 
tion of the wheel, and during the revolu- 
tions he continues to smooth the clay with 
‘narrow strip of wet cloth until the de- 
sired surface is obtained. Handles, spouts, 
tte, are all formed by the hands, without 
moulds, and joined by means of the clay 
‘ime and prepared clay. 

One characteristic peculiar to the Cuerna- 
‘tea pottery’ is the inlaid decoration, for 
vhich smali bits of broken china are em- 
ployed. Other decorations ‘principally used 
‘re moulded reptiles and insects, moulded 
faves and flowers, and stamped work. The 
makine of the inlaid work is a slow and 
Primitive process. The design to be used is 
first drawn upon thin paper, then placed 
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on the damp clay and traced with a small 
sharp-pointed stick, after which it is slow- 
ly wrought by pressing particles of china 
of the proper shape into the clay, with the 
glazed surface on the outside. The article 
is now thoroughly smoothed with a wet 
cloth and placed in the drying room. Moulds 
for the formation of decorations are made 
in plaster of Paris from the live reptiles, 
insects, ete. 

During the drying process the pottery is 
watchfully shielded from sun and wind, and 
a careful examination made each day of 
every piece in the drying room, so that, if 
possible, the moulded decorations may be 
prevented from cracking. No permanent 
kiln is used for burning, each individual 
process being accompanied by the building 
of a kiln of the size required in the follow- 
ing manner: A number of jars approximate- 
ly eighteen inches in height and nine inches 
in diameter are placed on an open space of 
ground as closely together as possible, be- 
tween and around the outer edges of which 
is laid the fuel. Flat pieces of previously 
burned pottery are used to cover the jars 
and fuel, upon which are piled the articles 
to be burned. The whole is then completely 
covered with many “ comales,” round, flat 
slabs, which are used for cooking. The fuel 
is then set on.fire, and, when well alight, 
green grass or wet hay is thrown over the 
pile. The necessary burning occupies about 
two hours, after which time and while red 
hot the kiln is uncovered. Each article is 
lifted by an iron rod and allowed to cool 
in the air, which concludes the process of 
manufacture After burning, the painted 
portions of the pottery will have turned to 
a dark terra cotta, and the unpainted por- 
tions, or such pieces as are wholly left: in 
the natural color of the clay, will have 
changed from a dark gray to a light terra- 
cotta color. 

Pottery made in Guadalajara is probably 
more widely known than that of any other 
Mexican manufacture. The potteries are 
situated about six miles from the city 
proper, in the Indian village of San Pedro. 
Here another race of potters, true descend- 
ants of the Aztecs, live, handing down from 
one generation to another the knowledge of 
working this peculiar class of ware called 
by them “ Zapotecas.” Many of the original 
forms and designs mentioned in the records 
of the friars at the time of the conquest 
are preserved in the Guadalajara pottery of 
to-day, this being especially true of the ware 
known as the “aromatic” pottery, which is 
colored in the burning. 

The clays from which the Guadalajara 
potteries are formed are of two kinds—black 
and white. The black clay is found in 
veins one to two meters (meter=3.28 feet) 
below the general level of the ground, and 
is a formation of vegetable origin, as is 
proved by its peculiar odor, and also by 
petrified remains. The veins vary greatly 
in length, but the width is usually from 
three to four meters. The white clay is 
more abundant than the black, and is very 
compact and heavy, being a subsoil forma- 
tion, covering large areas and varying 
from one-half to two and one-half meters 
in depth. The black clay is prepared by 
simply dissolving in water, producing a 
very sticky substance. The white sort is 
thoroughly dried, pulverized, and _ passed 
through a fine wire sieve, then added to the 
wet black clay, and well kneaded. For 
moulding the finer forms the potter uses 
the substance as thus prepared. If flower 
pots, garden jars, ete., are ‘desired a fine 
sand is added. . 

Each family of workers are specialists in 
their own line of work. Many forms and 
designs are produced, but only one design 
in one family. The potter who can mould 
flower pots cannot mould figures or water 
bottles. The transfer of work has been 
tried, but always without success. The 
worker teaches his son to perform the same 
task as his own, and should he have no son 
the knowledge of the special form or design 
of his work is lost at his death. 





To Prevent Mining Accidents 


A CHECK weigher in Derbyshire, England, 
has invented a method of blasting which 
will, it is claimed, greatly reduce the lia- 
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bility of accidents by ensuring the firing 
ot every charge. While the invention is 
particularly applicable to mines and quar- 
ries, it may be used in all kinds of blasting. 
The end of a tube with a loose central 
needle is inserted into a cartridge of ex- 
plosive material, and the cartridge with the 
tube and needle are placed in the prepared 
shot hole. The hole is then rammed, after 
which the needle is withdrawn from the 
tube, and the detonator, attached to a suit- 
able carrier, is then passed through the tube 
into the space left in the explosive by the 
removal of the needle. 

The detonator is coupled to the battery 
and fired;. but if from any cause the ex- 
plosive is not fired, or the detonator misses 
fire, it can be withdrawn and another de- 
tonator attached to the carrier and placed 
to the explosive, as in the first case. This 
method, it is claimed, places within the 
bounds of possibility the safe control of 
these detonators, which are always a menace 
to the lives of miners. They can be placed 
in charge of officials and kept from the 
workmen, and in case of * miss-fires ”’ they 
can be returned to the makers or destroyed 
by means provided for that purpose. 





Self-help 


“T TELL you, Binks, what that boy of 
yours needs is a thoroughly sound thrash- 
ing.” 

“T don’t believe in corporal punishment.” 

“What? Do you mean to say you never 
whip that boy, Binks?” 

‘““No-o,” replied Binks, after some hesita- 
tion. “That is, never except in self-de- 
fence.” ; 








THREE GENERATIONS OF HEALTHY BABIES 
have been successfully raised on BorpEN’s EAGLE Branp Con- 
DENSED MILK; more each year than all so-called “ infant foods ” 
combined. Thousands of unsolicited testirronials received 
annually from physicians and grateful parents testify to the 
merits of EAGLE BRAND. «*e 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis “BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. «*» 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. os 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OLD SURGEON 


Found Coffee Caused Hands to Tremble. 


The surgeon’s duties require clear judgment 
and a steady hand. A slip or an unnecessary im- 
cision may do irreparable damage to the patient. 

When he found that coffee drinking caused his 
hands to tremble, an Ills. surgeon conscientiously 
gave it up, and this is his story: 

“For years I was a coffee drinker, until my 
nervous system was nearly broken down; my 
hands trembled so I could hardly write, and in- 
somnia tortured me at night. 

‘‘Besides, how could I safely perform operations 
with unsteady hands, using knives and instru- 
ments of precision? When I saw plainly the bad 
effects of coffee, I decided to stop it, and three 
years ago I prepared some Postum, of which I 
had received a sample. 

“The first cupful surprised nie. It was mild, 
soothing, delicious. At this time I gave some 


| Postum to a friend who was in a similar condition 
| to mine, from the use of coffee. 


‘‘A few days after I met him, and he was full 


| of praise for Postum, declaring he would never 


return to coffee, but stick to Postum. We then 
ordered a full supply, and within a short time my 
nervousness and consequent trembling, as well 


| as insomnia, disappeared, blood circulation be- 
| came normal, no 


izziness nor heat flashes. 

“My friend became a Postum enthusiast, his 
whole family using it exclusively. 

“Tt would be the fault of the one who brewed 
the Postum if it did not taste good when served. 

“The best food may be spoiled if not properly 
made. Postum should be boiled according to 
directions on the pkg. Then it is all right; any 
one can rely on it. It ought to become the na- 
tional drink.” “There’s a Reason.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read “The 


| Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
















THE FINAL ACT OF PORTUGAL’S TRAGEDY 























THE BODY OF TITE SLAIN KING CARLOS BEING BORNE PAST THE 






WHAT THE BANKS 


HE government at Washington is so relentless in run- 
ning down counterfeiters, that there is little danger 
m in taking the coin and currency of the realm. Still, 
by there are a few counterfeits floating around. The 
rs x fascination of making money in moulds, and by 
mM aS means of dies and stamps, seems to be greater than 
the moral courage of man. It is to be believed that 
as long as money is used there will be continued attempts to 
counterfeit it. Therefore, to have a counterfeit detector in the 
community in which you live is no small boon to the business man. 
This is one of the gratuities of the bank. It has in its employ an 
expert who is able to detect any counterfeit, and who will do so 
for a customer, indeed for any one, without pay. The bank charges 
nothing at all for this service. It is a distinct one. and there are 
few men in business who have not at some time availed themselves 
of the privilege and favor. 

And speaking of money, the bank keeps a stock of good money of 
all denominations on hand all the time. It wiil exchange one coin 
or bill for another at any time it is asked to do so, and holds itself 
ready to furnish a customer with any denominations he may want. 
The advantage of Jarge bills and of small change is too apparent 
to every one to require more than mention. Also the bank, know- 
ing the desire of men to have clean new money, crisp. crinkling 
bills, gathers the old money and sends it into the Treasury to be 
replaced by new. The expense of shipment is borne by the bank. 
There is no charge whatever for this good work. It goes as a part 
of the business, and the teller does not ask whether the man is a 
customer or not. He performs this service with gladness, accuracy, 
and dispatch. 

The handling of money, however, is but a smal] part of the 
business of a bank. We have been educated by the late panic to 
know just what part the check plays in our business affairs. Under 
unusual circumstances, and the scarcity of currency because of the 
scare, customers were requested to write checks in place of using 
cash. They did so with remarkable unanimity and appreciation 
of the situation, and the result was that all domestic business was 
transacted without the use of money. In normal times this is 
going on all the time. The check is written against the depositor’s 
credit. It calls for money, vet in but few cases is the money actu- 
ally demanded, even when there is no financial disturbance. The 
money in use is just enough to pay for those small articles of 
purchase for which a man does not wish to write a check. It is the 
balance in the merchant’s drawer after he has made his regular 
daily deposit. It is that which the farmer carries for his current 
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DO FOR NOTHING 


By CHARLES W. STEVENSON 


needs. It is the funds a traveller must have where he is not 
known. Even he, however, carries the bulk of his money in a 
draft or a letter of credit. Money, it has been found, is two to 
four per cent. of the volume of trade, as measured over the bank 
counters. The experiment was tried for the purpose of ascertaining 
proportions with this resuit. So that in normal times there is 
very little money in passage from hand to hand. The check, there- 
fere, need not call for money, and does not as a rule. It is de- 
posited as so much cash. It is charged to the account of the 
drawer and credited to the account of the drawee. It will be 
seen that, after checks have thus been in use for some time, the 
deposit. represents not money, but credits deposited, and_ these 
credits are based on a man’s ability to pay in the ordinary course 
of purchase and sale. They do not represent money, but rather 
financial ability. 

A man may originally check on a credit arising from borrowed 
money. ‘This is checking on his business standing and _ ability, 
and this is what the book: credit must represent. So that men pay 
their debts in business with the debts of other men; and the process 
goes on with great variation and endless continuity. The part 
the bank plays is to stand as the temporary custodian of this 
credit power. It holds the man’s declared ability to pay, his im- 
material capital, if such a term may be used, in trust. Under 
his instructions it pays’this to another man and gives him credit 
on its own books. Millions of dollars are thus transferred every 
year. The individual bank becomes a Clearing House for cus- 
tomers’ checks. And if, as we have noted in the immediate past, 
there should be a part of the money or cash the checks represent 
called for, and the money should not be forthcoming at its own 
expense, based on its assets, the bank issues in small denominations 
what are known as cashier’s checks. These take the place of 
money. Now when one thinks of the numberless transactions of @ 
year’s work in business, and of the items which the banker handles, 
he is cognizant that here the bank does a great and useful work 
for nothing. The accommodation of the bank is shown when it 18 
observed that the size of the balance kept with the bank has 
nothing to do with the size of the check. Small accounts are cared 
for with the same fidelity as large ones. Indeed, the small account 
is valued because it is small; a large number of small accounts 
being better than a few large ones. But the amount to the credit 
of the individual has nothing to do with the number of the ciiecks 
he may write, albeit the large account swells the deposits and 
makes more for the volume of business. These checks are ‘lying 
about like leaves in autumn. The bank handles tiem all. They 
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cancel all the debts of the community by 
transferring the credits due from one to an- 
other, that is, they transfer the unexpressed 
capital of one to another, cancelling the in- 
debtedness of the people. This cancellation 
of indebtedness by means of checks that pass 
each other and neutralize each other in the 
bank is one of the peculiar benefits of the 
bank to the people. No other institution 
performs this service. And since it does not 
make any more money for the bank to pay 
two checks than one, or twenty than one, 
here is a purely gratuitous service little 
thought of by the customer. Again, it is of 
inestimable advantage to the customer that 
this eheck may bear any amount to the 
single cent, and still be paid at the bank. 
We are able to make payments thus that 
if they had to be made in money would take 
time and cause error. 

The writing of exchange is one of the 
features of banking that does not bring a 
proper return. The immense expense in 
labor, postage, and collection charges borne 
by some of the large city banks is one of 
the problems of banking. But taken as a 
whole, there is for the eustomer little charge 
for foreign exchange.- The draft on New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, or St. Louis, 
as the case may be, costs the customer 
practically nothing. Yet the bank must pay 
expressage on the transfer of money to these 
centres, and does so without charge to the 
customer. Here and there a nominal fee is 
charged for writing a draft without refer- 
ence to its size. But in countless places 
there is no charge whatever, no matter the 
size. That a man should ask another busi- 
ness man to send his money-—-the customer’s 
money, if you will—all over the world to pay 
bills, and charge nothing, would be con- 
sidered onerous in any other business. It is 
an integral part of the banker’s free service. 
He does not expeet anything else than that 
his customer shall ask for this accommoda- 
tion. Nor does the customer hesitate to ask 
the favor. If one will try to think of the 
inconvenience of paying bills at a distance 
by the sending of exact amounts of money 
he will readily appreciate the good work of 
the bank in this particular, for which practi- 
cally nothing is charged. 

Another thing the bank does’ without 
charge, since there is no charge save the 
interest collected on loans, is the keeping 
of a stock of credit on hand. The business 
man waits until he needs the money, then he 
goes to the bank and borrows it. The indi- 
vidual money loaner could not thus keep a 
stock on hand all the time. It is the margin 
of small amounts that enables the bank to 
keep on hand at all times an adequate stock 
of credit. This is a favor not fully appreci- 
ated because not understood. 

If one were to undertake to enumerate the 


special individual services that are per- 
formed without charge for customers it 


would include most of the ordinary affairs 
of business. The bank holds itself in readi- 
ness to give financial advice as far as it is 
able to a customer. Anything in the ordi- 
nary customs of business would come under 
the head of knowledge one may derive from 
the banker. In a large institution where 
there are many men, it is a fact that there 
is searcely any kind of financial transaction 
that cannot be explained to the layman or 
customer. And in a hundred other ways 
that need not be enumerated, the bank is 
ever performing some service for the cus- 
tomer and the public for which it charges 
nothing. And it stands all the losses and 
never complains. 





Felicitous 


A New ENGLAND man, who flatters himself 
upon his aptness in saying the proper thing 
at the proper time, recently revisited his old 
home in Vermont, whither he has not gone 
in ten years or more. 

Among those he met during the first day 
of his visit was a coquettish spinster, who, 
with a simper, said: 

“Tm Miss Mullins. 
me, of course.” 

“Remember you!” exclaimed the New 
england gallant. “ As if I could help doing 
so, Miss Mullins! Why, you are one of the 
landmarks of the town!” 
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You don’t remember 
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LIQUEUR 


eres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Peres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse. 
The above cut represents the bottle and label 
employed in the putting-up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux (the 
Monks, however,still retain the right to use the 
old bottle, and label as well), distilled by the 
same order of Monks,who have securely guard- 
ed the secret of its manufacture for hundreds 
of years, taking it with them at the time they 
left the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, 
and who, therefore, alone possess a knowledge 
of the elements of this delicious nectar. No 
liqueur associated with the name of the Car- 
thusian Monks (Peres Chartreux) and made 
since their expulsion from France is genuine 
except that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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OF FUN 








Imported Cocoas 
Are higher in Price 
Than those of 
American Manufacture 


The fact that our Government 
collects Heavy Duty on the 
same ABSOLUTELY does not 
improve the Quality, but only 
INCREASES the Price. 


Cocoa 


is the Perfection of 
American Manufacture, 



















and in 
PURITY, QUALITY 
and FLAVOR 


stands without an 
equal, 


Quality Higher 
than Price 


Price within the 
reach of all 








IT’S UP TO YOU 


See Your Grocer 


































































































































Bruno, the Butcher's Boy; 


OR, THE SECRET OF 






° I 
HIST!” 
This has nothing whatever to do with the game 
of Bridge. It is merely an ejaculation by Mary, 
the cook. She had thus ejacked upon hearing a 
rap at the cellar door. 
She knew the master was out—she didn’t know 
how much. She knew the mistress was out, or 
almost, as she had on her opera dress. She knew 
the children—but there were no children. 

Then who could this intruder be? 

Taking a firm grip she threw up the window. Looking out, she 
saw, standing by the basement door—Bruno, the Butcher's Boy. 








ll 


Now Mary knew that her master, in a fit of jealousy, had threat- 
ened to take this young man’s life. He didn’t say where he would 
take it to. 

This threat was brought about when the old man learned that 
his wife was infatuated with this boy. 

And yet, despite this warning, here was Bruno. 
down the stairs and flung open the door, 

We might add right here that our story opened on a rainy day. 
We know it sounds foolish to open a story so far along, but we 
must honestly confess that we overlooked the matter when we be- 
gan, and there’s no use rewriting the whole thing just on account 
of a little weather. 

* Bruno,” began the cook, “ why do you come when you know if 
Mister Gunbusta ever caught you your life would not be worth six 
pfennigs.” 

“Now, Mary, don’t talk that way; you know I have come to 
see Mrs. Gunbusta, the woman I adore, the woman I love.” As the 
boy said this his head dropped; but he picked it up again. It 
was a pig’s head that he had in the basket for a customer. 

* But, Bruno, remember she is married.” 

“T know it. You see, wien I was a lad my mother often called 
me to her and told me that when I grew up [ should be sure and 
take unto myself a good wife: and Mrs. Gunbusta is about the 
best wife in the neighborhood. Is she in?” 

“Yes: it was too rainy for her to go to the links to-day.” 

“T suspected as much, so I have brought the links to her.” 

Upon saying this, Bruno brought from his basket a big string of 
sausages and handed them to Mary. 

“ Give them to Mrs. Gunbusta with my love,” he added. 

Then he left. 


Mary hurried 


Ill 
Three days are supposed to have elapsed since our last chapter. 
It is needless to say that Mrs. Gunbusta, upon receiving the gift, 
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A SOCIETY SAUSAGE 


PITZER 












pressed it to her lips. “ The papers said this was ground-nog day,” 
she whimpered. 

Little did she wot, however, that her husband was wise to thie 
whole situation. 

And now, on this third day, something dreadful happened — 
something 1 almost hesitate to describe. 

Upon opening her jewel-case Mrs. Gunbusta staggered back. 
Then she let out a terrific scream. The servants all rushed into 
her room to learn the cause of the disturbance. 

They learned it. As she lay back in a chair their mistress 
gasped: 

“One of the sausages has been stolen!” 


1V 

The scene changes to a little butcher-shop on the corner of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, in Washington. 

Behind the counter, in a white and immaculate apron, stands 
our hero, Bruno. 

Suddenly a tall, handsome-looking man enters. He wears a frown 
and a fur overcoat. 

* Have you any sausages?” he haws. 

* Skurtingly,” says Bruno, as he hops into the ice-box and brings 
back a platterful of sausages that were formerly employed on the 
New York Police force. 

“One pound, please.” 

Pound! What horrid associations that word has with sausages! 

Receiving his purchase the man flung Bruno a coin and hurried 
out. 

Bruno smiled at making such a rapid sale. 

But little did he know that the man who had just left him was 
the husband of the woman he admired—-Mr, De Style Gunbusta., 


V 

The big divorce proceedings which the papers had pictured and 
prated about were on. 

“Did you ever give this woman any presents?” the lawyer for 
the plaintiff asked Bruno. 

“Never!” hissed Bruno. He couldn’t tell a lye from potash. 

*Tt’s a falsehood!” yelled Mr. Gunbusta. 

The Court rapped for order. 

“Can you prove it?” Gunbusta was asked, informally, by the 
defendant’s counsel. 

“ T can,” he almost shrieked,—* I ean.” And then he put his hand 
into his inside coat pocket, pulled forth his cigar-case, and took 
therefrom the missing sausage. The sausage was matched with 
those bought in the store in color, thickness, and quality. Mrs. 
G fainted. Bruno confessed. 

And Mr. Gunbusta lived happily ever afterwards—alone. 











THE RICH MAN AND HIS MONEY 


(Continued from page, 24.) 

Then there are fine houses. And here we do see a great advantage 
in favor of the rich. They can get better locations and more space, 
more elbow-room. But, on the other hand, if they do get more 
space in our towns they pay big taxes, which are spent for Board 
of Education lectures in the People’s Free University, or in shovel- 
ling snow off the streets, or paying the salaries of policemen, alder- 
men, mayors, and so forth, who are there to provide for the well- 
being of the poor. And the building of the houses has brought an 
immense redistribution; wages to expert bricklayers who get five or 
six dollars a day; or to skilled stone-cutters or carpenters or wood- 
carvers, or painters, or paper-hangers, and so forth ad infinitum, 
to say nothing of men with more brains—architects. designers, and 
a host of others whom any one can fill in for himself. And even 
if we do admit, as we must, that the rich man nas a great advan- 
tage in the matter of room-space, we should at the same time re- 
member that even the richest man in the world cannot be in two 
rooms at once, just as he cannot with convenience wear two pairs 
of trousers at once; while even the poor man can come by one 
room: and one pair of trousers. ,Things are much more on a level 
than our orators will admit, and the difference, where it does 
exist, is almost wholly mental, of the thought and feeling, rather 
than of fact. 

And here I must say frankly, if the vast mass of poorer people 
do not get very much for their work, it is because they do not give 
very much. They can only do one thing over and over again, and 
that not a very difficult thing, or one that another cannot do just 
as well. They are monotonous repeaters of one single movement or 









act, because they have never evoked their latent originality, never 
dared to call on their souls to come forth and illumine their work, 
and set on it a seal that no other man can imprint, and so make 
it priceless. The remedy is more soul. 

Then the rich man has increased facilities in transportation, 
steam-yachts, special trains or private cars, automobiles, and so 
on. But one can be just as seasick in a yacht as in a fishing boat: 
and I for my part get far more pleasure out of a sailboat that | 
can handle myself than any multimillionaire does from a yacht 
with a score or two of hired people to do all the work. And we 
should remember, too, that if the rich man does get his private car, 
it is due to the creative energy of him and such as he that we less 
gifted folk are able to ride in the day cars and get across con- 
tinents in a few days, something we could never have come at by 
ourselves. So if he has his yacht, we have the ocean liners, once 
more the work of creative and gifted’ men, of whom we are the 
beneficiaries. And if automobiles are the plaything of the few to- 
day, something will come from that which will benefit the rest of 
us to-morrow. This is the universal rule of human life. 

So we have run through the more obvious things of luxury. We 
have seen that in every case the rich man only seems to have more 
than the rest of us. And, finally, we have seen that’ riches are 
but the result, the register, of two things: power te see what 18 
needed, and power to set many supplying the need. We look t00 
much at the results. By the time the riches are visible the power 
has been exerted already and has passed on. We should look !ess 
to the result, and more to the power. If we did, many orations 
would have to be modified, and much sanity would result. 
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When We Take Care of the 
Pennies 


Amount saved by the American people 
eating one-fourth less meat for a year, 
528,000,000. 

United States gold reserve, December 1, 
1907, $173,000,000. 

Amount saved by the American people 





drinking one-fourth less liquors for a year, 


$110,000.000. 
“Net imports of gold, November 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1907, $106,000,000. 
Amount saved by the American people 
' gnoking one-fourth less cigars for a year, 
© 553,000,000. 
ne “Cost of New York Subway, $40,000,000. 
Amount saved by the American people 
- yearing clothes one-fourth longer, $120,- 
: > 00,000. 
igs Standard. Oil Company fine, $29,000,000. 
nO + Amount saved by the American people 
wearing hats one-fourth longer, $12,000,000. 
Largest. benefaction ever made in one 
vear by any American philanthropist, $12,- 
© (000,000. 





of FF A Prisoner 


officer stationed at an _ inac- 


AN army 


a wssible island post in Narragansett Bay 

on F recently engaged a young woman of Hiber- 
nian extraction as a domestic. Three days 
‘after her arrival at the post she announced 

i sto the family her intention of leaving. 

Ke “What is the matter, Mary? Is the work 


too hard?” inquired Mrs. Blank. 
| “No, indade, ma’am,” replied the maid; 
'“the work is ’asy, and you’re a nice family 
ad Pio live with.” ' ; 

“Then why don’t you stay?” 

“Faith, and it is so hard to get away 
from here. When you told me this place 





” was on an island I did not understand that 
‘it was ontirely surrounded by water.” 

nd 

ws Ring Out the Old 


“I'w a belle!” said a spinster of Dela- 
ware;-— 

Which we thought was absurd (though to 
tell her were 

he _ Impolite and ill bred). 

But her rude nephew said, 


nd “We're of aunt’s ante-bellum air well 
ok > aware.” 

th J. ADAIR STRAWSON,. 
rs. 





A New Answer 


Mrs. BenttAM. “ Why does a hen cross a 
road?” 

Bexuam. “ Well, some old hens go across 
to tell the latest gossip to the neighbors.” 





Indian Girl Telegraphers 


“4 ACTING upon the recommendation of the 
“so — committee, the Indian government 
as just authorized the employment of wom- 
{ operators. 
. _ The candidates must be between eighteen 
“" and thirty years of age, and they must be 
¢! unmarried or widows. They must undergo 
ht es gis of twelve months in the tele- 
i training classes, during which time 
oe “he receive $6 65 a month, the same 
m4 meg that is drawn by male learners. 
-. “dk ected candidates on leaving the training 
val ‘asses will be on probation for one year. 


A “pon appointment, they will receive salaries 
varying from $10 to $26 65, which are very 





“3 mee upon the scale of living expenses in 

of am There will be pensions, with no 
ibility to transfer; but resignation will be 

Ve “mpulsory in the event of marriage. 
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The combination (shown 
below) bookcase and desk 
costs no more than a desk 

alone—and you have the 
right start for your library at 
the same time. 

There are no unsightly iron 
bands, exposed fasteners or other 
disfiguring indicatious of sectional 
construction as in other makes. 





















Superior in construé- 
tion and finish. 


Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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Picturesque 
Sicily 


WILLIAM AGNEW PATON 











A beautiful volume about 
this most picturesque and 
interesting of the islands 
of the Mediterranean. 
Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Price, $2.50. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 























A BOOK 


Ten to Seventeen or ron 





financial 


Copyright Wotice 





Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques, Cer- 


C red it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown -Brothers & Co., 


BANKEKsS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Class A, XXc, No. 197384, January 23, 1908.—L1BRARY OF 
CONGRESS, to wit: Be it remembered, That on the twenty- 
| third day of January, 1908, William H. ‘Thomson, of New 
York, N. Y., hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, 
the title of which is in the following words, to wit: ‘The 
Land and the Book: or, Biblical illustrations drawn from the 
manners and customs, the scenes and scenery of the Holy 
Land. Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. By William M. 
Thomson, V.D. 140 illustrations and maps,” the right 
whereof he claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HEKBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from March 3, 1908, 











The Man Who 


Owns a Mechanical Cleaning Wagon 


Makes Money 





$3000.00 


office buildings, etc. 


General Compressed 
No. 4498 


CAN BE MADE 


this year, next year, and the years thereafter, cleaning houses by our patented machinery, by 
energetic, competent men, with a capital of $2500.00 and upwards. Over 300 operators in as many 
towns in the United States. We make the most efficient stationary systems for residences, hotels, 
We own the patents and are prosecuting all infringers. i 


Write for catalog. 


Air & Vacuum Machinery Company 
OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Executor, Trustee, Guardian. 
Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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Makes the best cocktail. 
for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
ENE S ee 2 8 
important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
33 


A delightful aromatic 
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Hostess: “* Will you have some wine-jelly ?” 
Guest: “Thank you, no. I’m entirely too nervous.” 
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“THERE is always something lacking in the 

flavor of a made-by-guesswork cocktail. 
CLUB COCKTAILS are the only perfect cocktails. | 
A mixed-to-measure blend of rare old liquors aged 
in wood—always uniform in flavor, fragrant, deli- 
cious, appetizing, a CLUB COCKTAIL is a vastly NS 


better drink than any chance-mixed cocktail pos- ZZ ee 


sibly could be. 


ean | TEN TO SEVENTEEN 


hattan (whiskey base) and Martini 
A Book of Fun 


(gin base) are universal favorites. 


W.A T. AYLOR&CO 




















G. F. Heublein & Bro. 


HARTFORD NEW YORK 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


HASOBTAINED PREMIER HONORS 
AND MEDALS FOR BEING THE 
BEST BLENDED WHISKEY IN THIS 
COUNTRY; ITS GUARANTEE UN- 
DER THE NATIONAL PURE FOOD 
LAW AS AN 












Absolutely Pure 
Rye Whiskey 


IS CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE OF ITS 
SUPERIORITY AND EXCELLENCE, 











wit at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
. LANAHAN & SON, Baitimore, Md. 

















The 
Easter 
Story 
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Racine 
Canoes 


are as beautiful 
of line and as 
thoroughly com- 
fortableand dur- 
able as the ideal 
“Cheemaun ” of Hiawatha. We carry a complete line of every type of water craft. 
RACINE BOAT ve arene COMPANY, _ 10, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


122 W. 34th St., New York; 182 Milk St., Boston, Mass. ; 38 De ela ware Ave,, Cainden, N. J.; 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 1610 Michigan Ave., 
Chea. ll. 21 First Ave. » South Se attle, W ash, 




















BY 
HANNAH WARNER 







SHE fairy godmother, living in 






a yellow tulip, tells the beauti- 
ful story of the death and resurrec- 






tion of the flowers to a little crocus 
A charm- 


ing explanation for young and old 





fairy born at Easter-tide. 








of the meaning of Easter. 





With decorative borders, printed in two colors 
and artistically bound. Price 50 cents. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 








& In sight of the Catskill Mountains, through the Mohawk Valley and past Niagara Falls. 
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THREE HOURS ALONG THE HUDSON RIVER—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
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HYPNOTIC 








THERAPEUTICS 


By John D. Quackenbos, A.M., M.D. 


Member of the London Society for Psychical Research; Fellow of the New York 
Member of the’ New York Academy of Sciences 


Academy of Medicine; 


As a narrative and a record of humanity 
this book will impress and amaze all sorts of 


readers. It is a complete and 
careful exposition of the hypno- 
tic theory of treatment. Many 
of the cases have stirred public 
attention in the newspapers. 
Here they are treated scientif- 
ically and in language to hold 
the interest of every reader. 
In this volume Dr. Quackenbos 
tells the result of over seven 
thousand personal experiences 
which have led him to the posi- 
tive conviction that hypnotism 


is the greatest regenerative force of the age. 
It is a unique and unparalleled record of the 


TORY of 


Dr. Quackenbos puts forward the theory that, 
by Hypnotic Treatment, it is easy to restrain a 


kleptomaniac, but not to make 
an honest man steal. Another 
most interesting argument ad- 
vances the belief that this very 
century may demonstrate im- 
mortality itself by supermental 
communication, banish disease, 
and bestow painless dying. The 
already - established scientific 
facts of hypnotism are followed 
up with the contention that, 
ethically, what it really means 
is the pure, free man coming 
to himself, and not the outside 
influence of another’s will power 
—hence there is no possibility 
that evil can result from its 
application. There is a wide- 
spread public demand for full 


information regarding the principles of Hypnotic 





Hypnotism as the 
great regenerative 
force of the age 





Based on 7000 


experiences With 
hypnotic treatment 

















and authentic Cures, 





JOUN D. QUACKENBOS, A.M., M.D. 





Osteopathy, 
Responsibility, with a summary of experiences. 


most startling psychopathic cases, ranging from 
the mere pain of abnormal bashfulness to the 


great depravities resulting from 
excess and the wildest mental 
delusions, both the tragic and 
the absurd. This treatise is 
true to Science, and neverthe- 
less written for “the man in 
the street.” Dr. Quackenbos 
is a familiar figure in the world 
of medical hypnotism, and is 
a member of the leading socie- 
ties for such research here and 
abroad. The published works 
of Dr. Quackenbos are Hypno- 


tism in Mental and Moral Culture and Practical 
Physics. Thisnew work is a distinct advance—the 
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Suggestion, which has become appreciated at 
its true worth as a great curative instrumentality 


in the fields of medicine and 
psychiatry, and as a regenerat- 
ing power in that of criminal 
anthropology. 

Dr. Quackenbos’s book pre- 
sents a Personal Experience 
which, in variety, general in- 
terest, and sociological promise, 
has never been equalled. 

It explains the principles of 
Hypnosis and Rapport, and the 
fational methods of inducing 
the suggestible state. 

It discusses Sleep and De- 
grees of Suggestibility; Sugges- 
tion and Auto-Suggestion, and 
their relation to Christian 
Science, Mental Science, Faith 
Christian Faith, and 
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